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HE naval raid on our north-eastern coast this 

week is a very important event. It marks 
the first occasion in centuries on which life has 

been lost on English soil in the course of warfare with 
a foreign enemy; but it marks also the real entry of 
the British people upon the great stage of the present 
war. The difference between the bombardment of 
Antwerp or Ostend and the bombardment of Scar- 
borough is for a great many unimaginative people all 
the difference between dream and reality. After this 
week such people will feel what hitherto they have only 
known, namely, that we are at war with a very strong 
and quite ruthless enemy who intends, if we do not 
succeed in preventing him, to burn and destroy in 
England as he has burnt and destroyed in Belgium. The 
change that will thus be wrought in public opinion from 
this time on will not, to say the least, weaken the hands 
of those who wish to see the war prosecuted to the 
bitter end, until Germany is driven, at no matter what 
cost to ourselves in lives and money, into unconditional 
surrender. From the beginning we have taken this 
war very seriously ; there has been no question about 
our determination to see it through; but, for reasons 
that are obvious enough, we have certainly not been 
stirred as the other belligerent nations have been stirred. 
There has been in this country no hatred towards 
Germany comparable in its quality to the hatred which 
is felt in Germany towards ourselves. Yet potentially, 
owing to the great length of our history as a single 
nation, we have reserves, so to say, of national feeling 
greater and deeper probably than those of any other 
European people; and Germany has this week taken 
the first step towards making those reserves available 
against herself in the struggle which she has provoked. 





There can be no doubt about the connection between 
the raid and the recent battle near the Falkland Islands. 
The German authorities naturally inferred from the 
way in which von Spee’s squadron was overwhelmed 
that one or more British battle-cruisers—the type of 
ship from which the raiders had most to fear—must 
have been sent to the south Atlantic. They also, it is 
suggested, wished to do something to counteract the 
depressing effect of Admiral Sturdee’s victory upon the 
German public. But if the German public is really 
in such sore need of encouragement as to be capable of 
regarding the bombardment of undefended towns as a 
set-off to the sinking of a cruiser squadron—well, we 
may congratulate ourselves upon its state of mind. 
As regards the British public, especially that part of 
it which inhabits East Coast towns, the Admiralty’s 
announcement on Thursday is certainly the severest 
test to which its fortitude has yet been subjected. The 
experts, we observe, profess to have understood all 
along that if the Germans chose at any time to bombard 
our coasts, and to kill in this way considerable numbers 
of non-combatants, our Navy could not prevent their 
doing so; but although this may be clear enough 
once it has been pointed out, it is certain that very 
few people outside the Admiralty had ever realised it. 
Now, however, that the risk is understood we hope it 
will be accepted by those chiefly concerned in such a 
spirit that even the British Government will be re- 
assured as to the ability of British civilians to bear 
open-eyed the dangers and misfortunes of war. 


* * * 


On land Servia’s great victory over the Austrians is 
the outstanding feature of the week’s news. With its 
political results we deal elsewhere ; and as to its military 
results, there seems reason to expect that the soil of 
Servia, having been cleared of the enemy’s troops, will 
not again be invaded. Servia has won her round of the 
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struggle, and, flanked as she is by a dangerous though 
still inactive foe, we cannot expect her to make any 
serious attempt to pursue her advantage far into 
Austrian territory. From Galicia the news is less satis- 
factory. The Russians have been obliged to abandon 
their hold on the Carpathian passes, and for the moment 
they seem unable to make any substantial advance 
towards the investment of Cracow. On the other hand 
the Germans in northern Poland have failed to get any 
nearer to Warsaw. In fact, practically everywhere 
there is that state of desperate deadlock to which we 
are becoming so accustomed in this war. In the 
winter, which is steadily closing in all over Poland, 
Russia has, however, an ally who has never failed in the 
past to come to her aid. 


Herr Dernburg, who is, in effect, the official spokesman 
of the German Government in the United States, has 
contributed to a recent number (December 7th) of the 
Independent, a weekly New York journal, an article 
describing ‘““ What Germany will do if she is entirely 
victorious.”” Germany, we are assured, will not want 
to take any European territory, but “there may be 
some minor corrections of frontiers for military pur- 
poses.”” These minor corrections will include the 
annexation of Antwerp, together with the country 
between that “essentially German port” and the 
present German frontier. The rest of Belgium will not 
be annexed, but will be brought into the German 
Empire for tariff purposes. “* The neutralisation [what- 
ever that may mean] of all the Channel coasts—English, 
Dutch, Belgian and French—even in times of war must 
be necessarily secured.’ Outside Europe Germany 
must have “ some territory with a climate fit for her 
people,”’ but not in South America, of course ; “ some 
such place as Morocco.’ Also she must have “a 
recognised sphere of influence from the Persian Gulf 
to the Dardanelles.” Japan must surrender her con- 
eessions in Manchuria: Kiao-Chau and all the other 
German colonies must be returned to Germany. The 
Boers must be offered independence, and Egypt returned 
to Turkey, whilst Poland and Finland must be relieved 
of the Russian yoke. These terms, being drawn up for 
American consumption, may be assumed to be the 
mildest and most generous that Herr Dernburg can 
imagine being agreed to by a victorious Germany. 
“This programme,” he writes, “ is simply the carrying 
out of the peaceful aims that Germany has had for the 
last forty-four years.’” And Herr Dernburg is said to 
be the most discreet of German propagandists ! 


* * * 


The public speeches that we have had during the 
past week from the three most prominent members of 
the Opposition—Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain—have illustrated with very 
striking emphasis the reality of the present party truce. 
Most people, we fancy, have rather taken that truce 
for granted and have assumed that in war-time it is 
not’ only/the* proper but the quite natural and usual 
thing, forgetting that there is, in fact, no precedent for 





it since Parliamentary institutions arose in England. 
It is, of course, a mistake to suppose that it was “ the 
only thing they could do.” The Government, it is 
true, is a particularly strong one, possessing, as a whole, 
the confidence of the country in a remarkable degree, 
and any overt attempt to subvert its position and its 
authority just now would be very generally resented. 
But it would have been perfectly easy for the Opposition, 
by making the most of the legitimate opportunities 
for criticism which the conduct of a great war neces- 
sarily provides, to have improved its position as a party 
at the expense of the Government without ever laying 
itself open to the charge of unpatriotic schism. But 
the leaders of the Unionist Party—although some of 
their organs in the Press have not been so scrupulous— 
have deliberately refrained from taking that course, 
They have ignored even the safest and most obvious 
openings for party criticism; and have thereby done 
much to wipe out the stain—as some of us thought— 
of the late “ civil war ”’ agitation. 


* * a 


Mr. Bonar Law observed on Tuesday that if the 
Opposition had erred at all he thought that possibly 
they had erred in criticising the Government not too 
much but too little. We are inclined to agree with 
him. Even in war-time an Opposition has certain 
functions to fulfil besides addressing recruiting meetings. 
It is not good for any Government, however great 
its responsibilities, and however secure it may feel 
in the confidence of the country, to be entirely exempt 
from criticism. There is always a danger—which does 
not appear to be entirely remote at the present moment— 
lest Ministers, whose powers are virtually absolute and 
whose duties are deeply absorbing, should get out of 
touch with public feeling. Blind faith may be a 
virtue at critical times, but it is a very difficult virtue 
to practise, especially for politically Protestant people 
who have always been accustomed to rely upon their 
own judgment in public affairs; and it is extremely 
important that the Government should not be allowed 
to forget this. The plain duty of the Opposition under 
present circumstances, as it seems to us, is to be ever 
on the alert to voice anything in the nature of public 
uneasiness and to criticise the causes of that uneasiness 
in so far as they are removable. For example, the 
leaders of the Opposition might, we think, render a 
valuable public service just now by directing the 
Government’s attention to the evil effects of the furtive 
methods it has pursued in certain respects, and also to 
the very general dissatisfaction that exists in regard 
to the all too prolonged adjournment of Parliament. 


* * * 


Several of our correspondents, as well as various out- 
side critics, have suggested that Mr. Bernard Shaw did 
very wrong to write his ““Commonsense about the War,’ 
and that we did scarcely less wrong to publish it. Two 
or three people, by way of showing us the harm that 
Mr. Shaw’s article has done in America, have sent us 
extracts from American papers criticising and con- 
demning it. This is a line of reasoning which we must 
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say we cannot follow. The suggestion apparently is 
that an American paper having committed itself to the 
championship of the British official case against Mr. 
Shaw’s wicked and wanton criticisms is likely thereafter 
to be less inclined to be friendly to British interests than 
it was before. We certainly hold the opposite view. 
With the exception perhaps of the British White Paper 
itself we doubt if there is any document or article that 
has been published in America that is more likely to 
strengthen American sentiment on the side of the Allies 
than Mr. Shaw’s article. As to its effect elsewhere, we 
learn that it has been partially reprinted in the Swedish 
paper, Svenska Bagbladet, whose only comment on it 
was to the effect that its appearance showed that 
England was the only belligerent country where free 
discussion of the causes and origin of the war was 
going on. 


* * * 


M. Vandervelde is a Belgian Minister of State repre- 
senting in London the Government of our ally; he is 
also, now that Jaurés has gone, the most outstanding 
personality of the world-wide Socialist and Labour 
Movement, as well as perhaps the greatest of living 
orators. Yet no London newspaper—not even the 
Daily Citizen—appears to have published any report 
of the extraordinarily eloquent speech which he delivered 
at the King’s Hall on Wednesday to a large meeting 
arranged by the Fabian Society. After a most moving 
description of the sufferings of his countrymen and of 
the heroic determination of the whole population to 
resist at whatever cost any subjection to another Power, 
M. Vandervelde gave a detailed survey—entirely con- 
firmatory of the article in our last issue—of the present 
economic condition of the seven million Belgians who 
still remain in their country facing the peril of actual 
famine. He went on to show by the most convincing 
evidence how entirely false are the official excuses which 
Germany has put forward for the outrages which her 
soldiers have committed in Belgium and for the punitive 
destruction of so many towns and villages. His audience 
as they listened must have wondered whether it was 
possible that Belgium would ever be able to forget or 
forgive. 

* * * 


But perhaps the most striking feature of M. Vander- 
velde’s speech was its revelation of the turning-point 
which has been reached in the International Socialist 
Movement. Throughout “the International” of the 
past half century there ran always a strain of opposition 
to “ nationalism,” even in its purest form of patriotic 
loyalty, as to a creed outworn. The world-wide union 
of the proletariat was actually to supersede, and even 
to obliterate, the lines of national organisation, with its 
paraphernalia of monarchs, flags, and historical senti- 
ments. To-day, as M. Vandervelde described, the 
Socialist Trade Unionists and Co-operators are standing 
side by side with the bankers and merchants of Belgium, 
under the leadership of their King, in defence of some- 
thing that they all deem of greater importance even 
than the “class struggle.” In France, in Germany 
and Austria, in Great Britain and in Italy the same 





new grouping was to a greater or less extent making 
itself apparent, not in supersession of Socialism, but as 
a symptom of working-class feeling which Socialism 
would have to take more into account. Internationalism 
in the future would no longer deny or ignore or depre- 
ciate either the strength or the value of national pat- 
riotism and loyalty to one’s country—least of all among 
the proletarians in the several nations of Europe; and 
any international social organisation that might come 
into being would take a form consistent with the main- 
tenance of national institutions and national autonomy. 
He believed—we render to the best of our ability the 
idea which M. Vandervelde conveyed—that co-operation 
would triumph over competition and that the prole- 
tarians of all the world would one day join hands, but 
on the basis not of an anti-national cosmopolitanism, 
but of a supernational federalism with an added, not a 
substituted, loyalty of its own. Here we have an idea, 
partially realised perhaps already within the British 
Empire, that may prove to have dynamic force enough 
to recast eventually the international structure of 
Europe. 
” * * 


The recently issued report of the Board of Trade on 
the state of employment in the United Kingdom 
gives some very interesting particulars as to the 
relation between unemployment and recruiting. Of 
the males employed in July 10-2 per cent. were no longer 
employed in September, whilst 8°8 per cent. had (to 
the knowledge of their late employers) enlisted; in 
October 10-7 per cent. were no longer employed, whilst 
10°6 per cent. had enlisted. These figures afford a 
striking illustration of the value of the voluntary 
system—apart from its many other and more important 
advantages—as a means of securing a maximum number 
of recruits with a minimum of industrial disturbance. 
It might be imagined that the figures merely indicate 
that unemployment drives men to enlist ; but that this 
is not the case is shown by the details for various 
trades and districts. In the grain-milling trade, for 
example, the number of men who had enlisted at the 
end of October was many times greater than the number 
who had ceased to be employed (as compared with 
July) ; in other words, a large number of new hands had 
been taken on to supply the places of men who had gone 
to the wars. The same thing has happened in the iron, 
leather, coal, wool, and many other trades. The corre- 
spondence of the totals may therefore be regarded as 
in a certain sense accidental—that is, not a matter of 
direct cause and effect ; but it is none the less satis- 
factory that we should have been able to take some- 
thing like a million and a half men for military training 
without causing any appreciable dislocation of industry. 


* * * 


It is easy to see that war is, on the whole, bad for 
workmen’s organisation, whether in Trade Unions or 
Co-operative Societies or in political parties. But the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers is concluding what 
we suppose is absolutely its record year, with a member- 
ship likely by the end of this month to have risen to 
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175,000 (a 9 per cent. increase), with unemployment 
throughout the year almost at its minimum, and with 
at least a quarter of a million a year secured in advances 
of the district rates of wages varying from 8 to 9 per cent. 
What is noteworthy is that nearly all the year’s advances 
have been gained, not by the aggressive strikes that 
characterised so much of the Trade Union world twelve 
months ago, but by conciliatory “ collective bargaining ” 
with the Engineering Employers’ Federation. Moreover, 
all the important advances (including that of 3s. per 
week at one jump for engineers and a proportionate 
increase for labourers just conceded for the whole 
London district) are accompanied by agreements that 
no change shall be asked for on either side for a term of 
two years (London, Birmingham and Leicester), three 
years (Sheffield, Blackburn and Keighley), or four years 
(Bolton and Bury). This “‘ term agreement ’”’ has pro- 
voked some criticism, both among employers and 
workmen. But in view of the renewed dislocation of 
industry that will inevitably be brought about by the 
outbreak of peace, no less than by the outbreak of war, 
the Executive Committee of the A.S.E. are probably 
justified in thinking the settlement advantageous in 
order “‘ to bridge the chasm of industrial depression ” 
on the cessation of war orders. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: England got its 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act in 1906; Ireland 
got one only in 1914, after four years’ agitation by the 
Irish Labour and Socialist organisations ; and then got 
only the imperfect Act of 1906, just when that Act had 
proved inadequate in England and had been supple- 
mented by a new one. It would not have been passed 
at all had not the Irish Party wanted to give Mr. P. J. 
Brady, M.P. (its nominal sponsor), something with 
which to face his Dublin constituents as a set-off against 
his whitewashing of the Dublin police when Labour 
demanded an impartial inquiry. Now the clergy are 
doing their best to kill it in administration. The Urban 
Council of Pembroke (an important Dublin suburb) 
consulted all the school managers in the district as to 
whether it should put the Act into operation ; with one 
exception the managers (all clergymen) opposed it; so 
the Pembroke Urban Council has not adopted the Act. 
Dublin City Council is the only Irish body that (after 
stimulation by Labour meetings) has decided to put the 
Act into operation. It has got as far as appointing a 
Committee to administer the Act, consisting of 20 City 
Councillors and 20 “ school managers ”—that is, clergy- 
men. Nearly all these clergymen, including the chair- 
man of the Committee, are opposed to the Act, and are 
doing all they can to hamper its operation. The scheme 
drawn up by the Committee is so cumbrous, extravagant 
and unworkable that it is condemned on all sides. 
Meantime, as a result of the passing of the Act, the 
voluntary associations of women who were feeding the 
children in a few schools have found it impossible to 
raise any more funds. Consequently, the Dublin 
children are worse off than they have been for the last 
four years. The whole story illustrates both the 
Westminster and the Irish obstacles to getting anything 
really useful done in Ireland. 


—— 


SERVIA VICTRIX 


HE second Austrian defeat in Servia should 
have political consequences greater even than 
its military value. Even from the latter 
point of view it is probably the greatest success in the 
field ever gained by the South Slav race. Morally the 
effect may be immense. As a piece of retributive justice 
it is fine. The victim of forty years of bullying and libel, 
and of generations of cynical tricking and intrigue, 
Servia has hit back with a vengeance. The Austrian 
rout is Turkish in its demoralised confusion. The little 
State’s triumph may do something to restore the world’s 
belief in the resisting power of a small country pitted 
against a great Empire. Politically it has come just in 
time; the Austrians were overrunning Northern Servia 
and had not far to go to reach the frontiers of Roumania 
and Bulgaria. What effect the sight of the victorious 
Austrian army might have had upon the hesitating 
politicians of Bucharest is not easy to say; the secret 
of Roumania’s intentions is well kept. But the result 
of such an apparition upon King Ferdinand and his 
Austrophil ministers at Sofia would almost certainly 
have been bad. For a month past, while the assurances 
of the Bulgarian Government have been amiable, the 
actual happenings in Bulgaria have been anything but 
reassuring. She still continues to allow the Turks to 
obtain contraband of war across her territory. Still 
more unsatisfactory have been her unofficial raids into 
Servian Macedonia. Twice within the last few weeks 
the direct line of railway connecting Northern Servia 
with Salonika has been blown up by armed bands of 
Bulgarian Irregulars, once at a point near Strumnitza, 
the second time at a point south of Uskub. One of 
these bands numbered 400, and after a fight with Servian 
railway guards did serious damage by destroying a large 
railway bridge. No doubt the Bulgarian Government 
would disavow all this. No doubt its direct instigators 
were propagandist societies in touch with the Young 
Turks ; but a Government which permits such outrages 
is a very uncomfortable neutral neighbour. 

The significance of the attacks on the Macedonian 
railway lies in this, that it is the chief route by which 
Servia can draw military supplies from the outside. 
The Greeks at Salonika have not only expedited con- 
signments for Servia, but have themselves furnished the 
Servians with munitions and financial help. A month 
ago the Servians were in straits for supplies, especially 
of artillery ammunition. The Greeks have been making 
every effort to help them fill up gaps, and the Bulgarian 
incursions aimed at stopping this assistance. It is no 
wonder that Marshal von der Goltz, after his visit to 
Sofia the other day, expressed himself as entirely 
pleased with Bulgaria’s neutral and pacific attitude. 
Bulgaria’s neighbours take a different view. Greece, 
for instance, is seriously uneasy; she has not yet 
mobilised, but her regular army is strongly posted in 
Southern Macedonia, and she is understood to have made 
every preparation to meet any possible attack. On the 
other side of Bulgaria the Turks are in great force m 
Thrace. The latest information contradicts the rumour 
that they have withdrawn large contingents thence to 
Armenia. Speculation in the Balkans is divided as to 
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whether the Turks hope to invade Bulgaria or to attack 
Greece with Bulgaria’s help. All that can be said is 
that the latter contingency is as yet improbable. What 
the Bulgarians might do if the war were suddenly to go 
in Austria’s favour is another matter. As long, however, 
as the scales incline to the side of the Allies one is dis- 
posed to think that King Ferdinand will run no risks. 
No man better understands the meaning of Servia’s 
brilliant success. 

Roumania, like Bulgaria, remains neutral, but in 
more correct fashion. One hears that Roumanians are 
making money by selling oil to Austria. If, indeed, 
they are supplying her with that article in large quantity 
the business should be profitable, for the price of petro- 
leum in Austria has risen by 110 per cent. since the war 
began. Traffic of that sort is no crime, and if the 
Roumanians do nothing worse, no one has a grievance 
against them. That they should hesitate to make a bid 
for Transylvania seems to puzzle some onlookers, but it 
may be that Russia will not come to terms with them 
about that province. If so, there is one easy explana- 
tion: Russia may be hoping to detach the Hungarians 
from Austria before long; in which case she can hardly 
promise Transylvania to Roumania. The Magyar ruling 
caste would never agree to surrender Transylvania, 
which is to them as cherished a possession as is East 
Prussia to the German Junkers. 

Europe has forgotten Albania, though telegrams from 
Constantinople try spasmodically to revive some interest 
in that wearisome territory. Austrian agents are at 
work in the north of it trying to raise the clans against 
Servia. It may be doubted whether they will succeed 
in fomenting a disturbance of any importance. The 
chiefs will doubtless take Austrian money, as they have 
taken it any time for these last thirty years. But that 
they will do any fighting on a large scale outside their own 
borders is quite unlikely. They have had more than one 
taste of the Servian quality during the last two years, 
and have not liked it. Should Servia be _ beaten, 
Albanians would stream across the frontier to plunder. 
Against a disciplined army with artillery, however, they 
have no military value whatever, and are quite shrewd 
enough to be aware of their weakness. 

Armenia is not a country in which any rapid military 
progress can be made in winter time. The cold is bitter 
and the roads indescribable. The Russians are not yet 
in sight of Erzeroum, and it may be many weeks before 
they will make much impression upon Asiatic Turkey, a 
land of great distances and infamous communications. 
The position of the Turks at the moment is that they 
are getting time to breathe and to make such preparations 
as the Germans can get them to make. On the Mediter- 
ranean side it might have been thought that the Allies 
might anticipate an attack on Egypt by landing a strong 
force in Northern Syria, but for reasons connected with 
men, transport or politics, Lord Kitchener seems to be 
content so far to hold Egypt, where we are now in strong 
force, and where any discontent and Moslem intrigue is 
fortunately confined to the middle class in one or two 
towns. Rumours are thrown out of possible attacks by 
the Sennoussi from the Western desert, but if those 
marauders should give any real trouble it is much more 
likely to be to the Italians in Cyrene than to us in Egypt. 


The Turks, it is true, have enlisted the Khedive, but 
that, so far, has been their only score. A serious revolt 
in Egypt is about as unlikely as its invasion on a grand 
scale on the side of the Suez Canal. Inflammable as 
the Near East is, there has been nothing in the last week 
or two to make any fresh explosion more likely. On the 
contrary, Servia’s remarkable victory is bound to make 
a great impression throughout the Balkans; while in 
Asia the advance of the English towards the valley of 
the Tigris is probably by this time known widely amongst 
the Arabs. It will certainly not make them any less 
reluctant than heretofore to throw themselves into the 
struggle on the side of the Turks. 


THE RETURN TO PARIS 


Paris : December 14th. 


HE President of the Republic and the members of 
the Government have returned to Paris, and the 
Ministerial Councils are once more held at the 
Elysée. The Administration has not, however, been entirely 
transferred from Bordeaux, where the various services of 
the Ministry of War and of some other Departments still 
remain. This seems to confirm the information of the 
Temps, which I mentioned a fortnight ago, that the Govern- 
ment has not come back with the intention of staying. But, 
whatever the intentions of Ministers may be, I do not think 
that they will ever go back to Bordeaux unless, of course, 
Paris should again be threatened by the Germans, as is most 
improbable. A second exodus of the Government would 
cause such an outcry in Paris as to make the position of the 
Government untenable. The President of the Republic, in 
particular, is extremely sensitive to public opinion: he 
knows how his popularity has already suffered, and it would 
take a great deal to make him leave Paris again. 

The return of the Government will probably convince the 
wealthy Parisians that they can come back without risking 
their precious skins, and we may expect to see the fashionable 
quarters filling up before long. At present, although they are 
not quite so deserted as they were a month ago, there is very 
little change ; nine-tenths of the houses are still shut up. 
Nor is there much change in the life of Paris generally. I 
have just returned from a short visit to London, and it is 
like coming back to another world. In London I found it 
difficult to realise that there was a war; but for the numerous 
khaki uniforms and the darkness of the streets at night, 
there was nothing to suggest it. It seemed to me that 
London has never been more crowded ; perhaps the large 
number of Belgians and French accounted for that. I have 
never seen more people in the restaurants, and one of the 
two theatres that I went to was quite full; in the other, it 
is true, there was a very poor house. Life in London appears 
to be not merely normal, but even unusually gay. Perhaps, 
however, that impression is caused by the effect of the 
extraordinary contrast on one who has spent four months 
in the solemn quiectude of Paris. It is not the presence of 
the army that makes one realise the war in Paris; one sees 
very few soldicrs about here, whereas they swarm in London. 
But in London they are nearly all men in training who have 
not yet been to the front, and are out on leave; they all 
seem in high spirits, which is not the case of the few soldiers 
whom one sees here. 

A few more shops have opened here, and the Rue de la 
Paix is beginning to wake up; the dressmakers and milliners 
are trying to make themselves believe that they can{do some 
business. Only one small theatre has yet taken full advan- 
B 
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tage of the permission to reopen; the Comédie Frangaise 
and the Opéra Comique now give two matinées a weck, on 
Sundays and Thursdays, but no evening performances ; no 
other theatre is open at present. A few music-halls have 
regular entertainments of their usual kind, and the cinemas 
have all reopened. It seems unlikely that many theatres 
and music-halls can give evening performances so long as all 
the public conveyances stop running at 10 p.m., as at present, 
and the large cinemas, like the Hippodrome, will find it very 
difficult to pay their way. People coming from a distance 
must either walk home or take cabs, so that the audiences 
will have to be mainly drawn from the immediate locality. 
The onerous condition imposed on places of amusement of 
contributing a large percentage of their receipts to the Croix 
Rouge will also make it very difficult for the directors to 
keep them open at a time when they have to reduce prices 
to get people to come at all; they already have to pay a tax 
of 10 per cent. on their gross receipts to the Assistance 
Publique, and there does not seem any obvious reason why 
an additional tax should be imposed on them. 

Some of my French friends who have been to London 
since the war began have been a little shocked by what 
seems to them the indifference to the tragedy that is being 
enacted so near at hand, but they have all come to the con- 
clusion after reflection that, if London and Paris represent 
two extremes, it is wiser to go to extremes in the direction of 
keeping life normal than in the opposite direction. The 
military authorities here seem to wish life in Paris to be as 
abnormal as possible; their Puritanism would make the 
strictest Scotch Presbyterian green with envy. 

Parliament will mect next Tuesday in Extraordinary 
Session for a few days only, in order to pass the financial 
resolutions necessary before the end of the year. The 
ordinary session will begin in January, and it is already 
taken for granted in some quarters that, after electing their 
Presidents and other officials, the two Houses will at once 
adjourn. That, however, is not the view of all members of 
Parliament ; the Socialists and some of the Radicals are, I 
understand, prepared to insist that the session shall continue 
as usual. Opinion in the Cabinet seems to be divided on 
this point. Phere are two parties in the Government—one 
led by M. Viviani and M. Malvy, which has the support of 
M. Poincaré, and the other by M. Briand and M. Deleassé. 
It is the latter, which one would expect to be the more 
moderate, which is opposed to the suppression of Parliament, 
and, if I am rightly informed, M. Sembat and M. Guesde 
incline to the side of M. Poincaré and M. Viviani. At any 
other time this would be astonishing, but we live in a topsy- 
turvy world in which Liberals and Socialists are the first to 
suppress liberty and constitutional safeguards which find 
their last defenders in the House of Lords. It is impossible 
to say at present which tendency will prevail or whether, in 
the event of the Government desiring to close the session 
prematurely, it will meet with any effective opposition. 
Those who hold that war is not a reason for establishing 
arbitrary government are, naturally and rightly, anxious to 
avoid even the shade of a suspicion that they are trying to 
upset the Government; and if, therefore, the Government 
should be obdurate, their position would be difficult; but 
it is hoped that the matter may be arranged by private 
negotiations. 

There are plenty of questions to occupy Parliament. One 
of them is the question of rents. Up to the present the pay- 
ment of rent has been suspended, with certain qualifications, 
over a great part of France (and, as regards business pre- 
mises, all over France) by Presidential decree and, no doubt, 
it will again be suspended for the forthcoming January 
quarter. But, as things stand, the rent remains a debt 
which will have to be paid after the war is over. It is quite 





plain that the majority of tenants will be incapable after 
the war of paying all their arrears of rent and that it will 
be impossible to call upon them to do so. Those men at the 
front that have lost all their means of livelihood and whose 
families are now living on the meagre allowance granted by 
the State cannot justly be called upon to pay anything, and 
the State will have to come to the aid of small landlords who 
depend on their rents for their living. It certainly seems 
reasonable and desirable that this matter should be settled 
in advance, but, of course, the propertied interests are 
already beginning to cry out against any interference with 
contracts. They have found a spokesman in the Temps, 
which, apparently, thinks it quite equitable that workmen, 
who have not only risked their lives for their country, but 
have also been deprived of their whole income during the 
period of the war, should be turned into the streets when 
they come back if they cannot pay up their arrears of rent 
for several quarters. 

This attitude is, unhappily, characteristic of the French 
bourgeoisie. I have often referred in THe New STaTEsMANn 
and elsewhere to the admirable temper of the people in 
France, which is indeed beyond all praise, but I hope that 
it has been understood that I was speaking of the “ peuple,” 
and did not mean to include the bourgeoisie, which has, on 
the whole, been detestable. I mean that part of it which 
is not at the front. At the front the much-talked-of national 
unity has been a reality ; class distinctions have disappeared 
before the common danger, and the bourgeois has fought in the 
ranks side by side with the workman. At home the bour- 
geois bien-pensant regards national unity chiefly as a con- 
venient excuse for objecting to the expression of any opinion 
with which he disagrees; he does not at all regard it as 
involving any obligation on his part to bear his equitable 
share of the national burdens. The wealthy classes have 
left Paris to take care of itself for more than three months, 
and made no serious effort to relieve the appalling distress ; 
most of the working parties that have been organised are 
conducted in conditions that make them little better than 
sweating shops. Even the national fund for the relief of 
distress has succeeded in collecting only a little more than 
£200,000, of which the Rothschild family gave £40,000. In 
short, the avarice of the wealthy bourgeoisie is so deep-seated 
that even a national calamity like the present war cannot 
uproot it. They will sacrifice their sons more readily than 
their money. At the time of the controversy over the 
Three-year Law and the income tax a paper published a 
cartoon by Harmann-Paul, in which a respectable bourgeois, 
kneeling before the Prime Minister, exclaimed : “ Take my 
son for four, five, six years, if you like, but spare, oh ! spare 
my income.” It was not a bit too severe. 

The war from the very first was seized upon by the 
bourgeois Press as a convenient excuse for postponing the 
application of the income tax, which, in the imperfect form 
in which it was passed by the late Parliament, should have 
come into operation on January 1st. Every sort of pressure 
has been brought on the Government to this end, and it 
has succeeded. M. Ribot, the Minister of Finance, informed 
an interviewer yesterday that the Government has decided 
to ask Parliament to postpone the application of the new 
tax. He gave the extraordinary reason that the taxpayers 
could not be asked to pay on their incomes for 1914, because 
some of them have had no income and the incomes of others 
have been very much reduced. The difficulty is not obvious ; 
those who have no income would pay nothing, and those 
whose income was reduced would pay accordingly. Under 
the present system, the patente and the impét mobilier have 
to be paid even by people who have made nothing, as they 
are levied on the rentable value of the premises occupied. 
A tradesman whose business during 1914 has resulted in a 
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loss may easily, if he has a high rent, have to pay as much as 
a man whose income during the year was £10,000. 

But even this does not satisfy the propertied interests, 
who are now demanding through their organs in the Press 
that the income tax should be postponed sine die. This, 
however, is too much for the Humanité, which demands this 
morning that the date when the tax shall come into opera- 
tion shall be fixed. But for the presence in the Cabinet of 
M. Sembat and M. Guesde, the Humanité would undoubtedly 
have opposed any postponement of the tax, but in the cir- 
cumstances the Socialist party is tied to the Government. 
It would seem that the task of defending the interests of the 
democracy will be left to a handful of Radicals and Inde- 
pendent Socialists. The position of M. Sembat and M. 
Guesde is, of course, a difficult one; if they threatened to 
resign, they would be told that they were endangering the 
national unity, so they have to submit to everything that 
the majority of the Cabinet decides. That is only another 
proof that they are in the wrong place. Perhaps they will 
stand firm on the question of fixing an early date for the 
application of the income tax, which is more than ever 
needed in the present circumstances. It could not be 
collected from men at the front, but that is the case with all 
taxes. Indeed, the injustice of the patente and the impét 
mobilier is so glaring that the Government has been obliged 
generally to refrain from enforcing their payment and has 
been content to appeal to taxpayers to pay if they can. 

R. E. D. 


PEACE ON EARTH 
Keren desires peace as everybody desires 


to go to Heaven. Peace on earth, we mean, 

not peace with Germany. There will be 
enough peace talked from English pulpits on Christmas 
Day to sink all the navies of the world and to annihilate 
all the armies of the world as no conceivable amount of 
shell-fire could do. And it will be the same throughout 
Christian Europe. “ Peace on earth, goodwill towards 
men,” will be the text of a hundred thousand soporif- 
erous sermons, and in at least ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety of these it will be duly explained 
from the pulpit that a more accurate translation of the 
verse would run: “ Peace on earth to men of good- 
will.” Now every man who has in prospect a 
dinner of turkey and plum pudding with brandy sauce 
(Senior Wrangler recipe) is a man of good-will, and feels 
as though this version of the text descended like a 
personal blessing on him. Peace on earth means to 
him the liberty to wear a rosy face in the bosom of his 
family on Christmas Day, and the liberty to go to sleep 
in an armchair with a handkerchief over his rosy face 
on Christmas evening. Possibly when he reads about 
the blessings of universal peace in the papers and hears 
about it from the platform, he interprets this as meaning 
the blessings of a world in which he could live rosily on 
turkey and plum pudding all the year round. Perhaps 
that is his vision of Heaven, too. Most of our visions 
can be interpreted in terms of the price list of Messrs. 
Fortnum and Mason. 
_ Certainly when we try to fly a little higher than that 
i our visions of a better world we leave ninety-nine 
men in a hundred cold. There is nothing that the 
ordinary man—or, for the matter of that, the ordinary 
extraordinary man—shrinks from more nervously 


than the idea of having to live in one of those Utopias 
which various Pacifist and Socialist writers are never 
tired of painting. Even as regards Heaven as it is 
commonly pictured for us, he wants to go there not 
because he thinks it is preferable to the earth, but only 
because he thinks it is preferable to Hell. It is the same 
with our dream of peace. We love it not for its own 
sake, but only when it is contrasted with the filthiness 
of war. Even while we praise it most warmly we have 
misgivings. We wonder at times whether, after all, it 
might not mean the supersession of brave men with 
guns by base creatures with nothing but gullets. We 
can no more comfortably imagine a world without 
arms than the world as it would have been if Adam and 
Eve had not eaten the apple. We idealise the Garden 
of Eden, but we realise only this battered earth. William 
Morris tried to paint for us something like a Garden of 
Eden in News from Nowhere. But, rediant and em- 
broidered with all the happinesses as that world was, the 
average man would as soon be a fish as live in it. We 
cannot get rid of the feeling that the air there is stag- 
nant. And, as “ Lens” has lately been telling us, even 
pure air that is stagnant has a more disastrous effect 
on us than impure air that is in motion. If this air that 
we breathe in the twentieth century is impure, it is still 
moving. We feel we are living in the great world and 
not in a glass case. The problem for the Pacifist, as for 
the Socialist, is to construct some other than a glass- 
case Utopia. Until he can do this, he might as well 
address his appeals to the wax figures in Madame 
Tussaud’s as to ordinary men and women. 

It is often taken for granted by the preachers of war- 
at-any-price that the Pacifist is condemned out of hand 
by his Utopia. But this is rubbish. No man is con- 
demned by his Utopia. If it comes to comparing 
Utopias, what about the Utopia of the war party itself, 
supposing it to be logical enough to have a Utopia? If 
war is the supreme school of valour, as the Treitschkes 
and the Bernhardis seem to believe, how much 
of war will be necessary to give us a perfectly valorous 
world ? Will a war every generation do? Or must we 
have a war every ten years? Or every year? Or 
every week ? The truth is, none of the war-at-any-price 
party dare sit down and paint in detail his Utopia of 
carnage. If the Utopia of peace is like lukewarm milk 
with the skin on it, the Utopia of war is like blood in 
bucketfuls. One may use the same method of answering 
those who frown contempt on the Utopias of Socialists 
and express their enthusiasm for a competitive world. 
Let them describe a day in their Utopia of competition 
and see if the result is not more horrible than the 
police-court news in a Sunday paper. Grocer would 
poison grocer, and draper would lie in wait for draper 
with his yard-measure. It would be a world in which 
the strong man would not temper his strength with pity 
or the cunning man dilute his cunning with morality. 
Every man would be at every other man’s throat instead 
of, as at present, merely at his pocket. It would 
be a world mad with the beastliness at which even the 
beasts draw the line. This, however, does not disturb 
the anti-Socialist in the slightest. He judges only his 
neighbours by their Utopias. 
own Utopia his ears are stuffed with cotton wool. 


Against the call of his 
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fact is the people who are most impatient with Utopias 
are usually those who are fairly well satisfied with the 
present day. They are the persons who are least 
affected by the horrors of war or poverty—these and the 
persons who are least hopeful of ever being able to get 
rid of them. There is no reason why anyone should 
be at all enamoured with peace on earth, if the earth 
as it is, dusty and deaf with strife, suits him (as 
he would say) down to the ground. That kind of man 
does not believe in the logic of war or the logic of com- 
petition any more than he believes in the logic of peace 
or Socialism. He believes only in the present day with 
the comforts, or it may be the bare necessaries, it brings 
him. He repeats “ Peace on earth’? merely because it 
is an orthodox saying of the present day. He accepts 
it as he accepts a municipal gasworks. It is something 
already in existence, not a mere grasping after the 
air in the middle of next week. So long as he is not 
asked to look forward further than he can see through 
a telescope, he does not protest. But beyond that it is 
too distant from his fireside ; it is a world of cold and 
inhuman places. The last thing in which man will 
become adventurous is sociology. He feels in his 
bones that the South Pole itself is a million miles nearer 
than Utopia. 

Is there any way of making the Utopia of peace less 
null and void than it has a way of being at present ? 
Or must Pacifists always be content to prostrate them- 
selves before a negation, like Buddhists before the dream 
of Nirvana? ‘“ Where there is nothing there is God ”’ 
runs a sentence out of which Mr. Yeats made a title 
for one of his plays. Are we also to rise—or, if you 
prefer it, to sink—into the faith that only where 
there is nothing there is peace? Not entirely. We 
believe that for the flesh-and-blood man there must 
be a certain nothingness about all ideals. It is the 
approach to the ideal, not the ideal itself, in which our 
realistic passions engage themselves with the greatest 
confidence and delight. The ideal is like the angle 0° 
in trigonometry: it is impossible to imagine it, and it 
is impossible to do without imagining it. So we take 
it for granted. It is equally impossible for bullying and 
quarrelsome creatures like ourselves to imagine Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity in their full implications with 
regard to human relationships. But France took the 
phrase for granted, and, instead of worshipping it in 
its ideal nothingness, leaped towards it as if it were a 
real thing; and that leap was the French Revolution. 
That is the plan on which we are created. We under- 
stand the end chiefly in terms of the journey. Our 
goal may be nothing more than two sticks crossed by a 
third, but the whole passion of our life is in the heave 
and swing of the struggle to reach that goal. That 
explains why it is that so many Pacifists are fierce and 
fiery fellows. They have their eyes on the goal of 
peace, but in their essay towards it they, too, experience 
all the intoxication and fury of the great game of idealism. 
If you are in search of gentleness of speech, you might 
as well go to the battlefield for it as to Gustav Hervé or 
Emile Vandervelde. 

Perhaps those who do most to discredit peace as an 
ideal are the people who wish to convert it into too 
practical politics. Peace means to them not the rise 





of a new civilisation, but merely the setting up of a 
great fat policeman called Peace over civilisation as 
we now know it. They want peace among the great 
Empires because war is so expensive. Their ideal 
hardly goes beyond an agreement between England 
and Germany to keep small, cheap armies and 
navies instead of large, dear armies and navies, 
People of this mood would regard it as an affair of 
minor importance if every small nation in Europe, from 
Ireland to Georgia in the Caucasus, were to be deprived 
of even the elements of self-government for ever and 
ever. Their denial of the right of war would include 
the denial of the right of insurrection, and, if they had 
their way, wars for liberty would be prohibited as 
severely as wars for plunder. We can, of course, under- 
stand and respect the religious objection to war—the 
objection of Tolstoy and the Quakers. There is some- 
thing extraordinarily persuasive in Tolstoy’s picture in 
Ivan the Fool of the nation that keeps turning the other 
cheek so often that other nations get tired of invading 
it and get won to its innocent love of peace. It is 
difficult to deny that such a miracle of childlikeness on 
the part of a whole nation might not conquer the world. 
Certainly we shall be ready for the reign of universal 
peace by the time an entire nation can be found to turn 
the other cheek, not in timidity, but with cheerfulness 
and courage. But cheerfulness and courage are the 
only things which could possibly justify any nation or 
any individual in turning the other cheek in literal 
Christian obedience. Somebody once said that to be 
poor in spirit is a very different thing from being poor- 
spirited. If our love of peace is poor-spirited, it is no 
improvement on our fathers’ love of war. There was a 
league formed a year or two ago called the League of 
Peace through Liberty. That title has a better ring 
about it than if it were a mere league for peace without 
any reservations. But, as a matter of fact, the number 
of persons, apart from religious idealists, who call for 
peace at any price is almost as small as the number of just 
men who could be found in the Cities of the Plain, 
Most of us believe in peace so long as peace is consistent 
with ordinary human decency. But when every reason 
for peace is stripped from us except selfishness or 
cowardice, then our consciences begin to whisper to 
us that war is at least better than that. 


WARLIKE CANADA 


SUPPOSE that already there is hardly anything 

I that the war has left untouched. Until the 

fighting has fought itself out we shall not see how 

infinitely far it has reached ; but even now, in the very 

thick of the battle, we can see and feel all around us the 

breaking-up of what has been and the birth-pangs of 
something—different, at all events. 

Such ripples of change are perceptible as far from the 
fighting line as Canada; the war-fever has changed 
Canada’s outlook as it has changed the outlook of many 
another land and place. Before the war there reigned 
in Canada what Canada would have called the good 
old democratic spirit, by which she would have meant 
the spirit that moves a human creature to say to any 
other human creature “I am as good as you—and 
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better, too!” In Canada only three months ago such 
a tacit understanding—* better—and don’t you forget 
it! ’’—had to be arrived at by both parties to any deal 
before they faced the music. The saleslady who, in 
reply to my invitation to stop and think, replied, “‘ Oh, 
I'm not paid to think,” was an example of such a 
Transatlantic democrat. She made her Declaration of 
Independence knowing well that jobs were plentiful and 
thinking women scarce: and every immigrant learned 
the same lesson as he walked up the gangway and along 
the landing wharf. 

It was all right enough, of course. These workers had 
a long period of enforced servility to avenge. In 
Europe, where they hailed from, they had had to be 
polite so often—so very, very often—when they didn’t 
want to be, that it is difficult to blame them for taking 
the value for their money when their chance came round 
at last. In the world that they were used to, jobs were 
searce, and once found had to be loved and cherished 
and bowed down to: and customers and clients and 
labour employers of every sort and kind had to be loved 
and cherished and bowed down to even more. I 
wonder what would happen to a saleslady in France or 
England if she told a customer she wasn’t paid to think ! 
Short shrift would be her portion, if I mistake not. 
But in Canada, just a month or two ago, she was safe 
enough. Another job at the same, or better, money 
she was sure to find, and so she could afford to throw her 
customer to the devil and her manners to the wind. 

So with your charlady just a few short weeks ago. 
Invite her then to scrub the floor, offer her a dinner that 
wasn't to her mind, meekly suggest you wanted some- 
thing done some other way—your fate was sealed. She 
knew that there were lots of ““ homes ” to clean; plenty 
of money going ; and mighty few charladies to clean and 
claim. She was safe to tell you what she thought of 
you—it wasn’t pretty—to shake the dust from off her 
patent leather shoes, and go and seek some more 
agreeable pasture. Only last summer—can it be 
possible ?—your grocer could with impunity send you 
all the things you hadn’t ordered and then say you had ; 
the telephone girl could tell you “ not to yell”; your 
carpenter ask what rent you paid ; the milkman let you 
know that if you didn’t clean your bottles you wouldn’t 
get any milk; the little slut-of-all-work tell you she 
guessed she'd take up literairy work as a profession 
—“ more genteel than housework.’’ And now, because 
seven nations are at war, they've all become as gentle 
as gazelles. 

Shopping is a pleasure now in Canada. Salesman 
and saleslady alike abide your time, not their own, and, 
pencil in hand, carefully note down your order. The 
telephone girl says “ Pardon, Madam?” when she 
doesn’t hear you ; the carpenter’s eye is on his glue-pot ; 
the milkman compliments you on your bottle-washing ; 
the general says she likes the washing done at home and 
wages is no object. As for the charlady, it was only the 
other day she said to me, “‘ Nothink’s a trouble, Ma’am. 
I'm sure I likes to do it all.” And when I pressed her 
for an explanation of this change of heart she gave it 
me like this. “Sinst the war’s broke, Ma’am, you 
‘as to mind your P’s and Q’s. Jobs ’as got scarce, they 
‘as, and money scarcer. It’s bow down to them as ’as 





the power, Ma’am, now, it is, in Canada, same as it used 
to be in good old England.” She reached for scrubbing- 
brush and floor-cloth, shook her head, and sighed. 
““’m sure I ope wen they be’ead the Kaiser things ‘Il 
take a turn, p’raps.” And then, more hopefully, 
“ We'll ‘ope ’e won't be ’ead-’ole long,”’ she said, “ and 
good old-fashioned times come back again in Canada.” 
And so the conversation lapsed in good old-fashioned 
English scrubbing. 

In all of this there is a certain pitifulness, of course. 
The war would seem to have changed but the mere 
top-dressing of manners or no manners that serve in 
any country to conceal the heart. For still, of course, 
they know that they are any day as good as you—and 
better, too, if all the truth was known; only as long as 
coin is scarce they daren’t tell you so. Scant coin has 
made them once more keenly sensible that they are 
dependent on you for their daily bread and that their 
business is to prove to you some way or other that they 
are indispensables : and as they hope and think servility 
is to your taste they give it you in full and over- 
flowing measure. But close behind the servility is the 
other thing, invisible as it is just now—their clear and 
definite certainty that they deserve to have as good as 
you, their clear and definite resentment that you have 
somehow got ahead of them and taken, not your share 
only but their share as well. Democracy in Canada is 
not dead but sleepeth. Canada to-day is more agreeable 
than Canada three months ago to those who have a little 
money of their own to spend—I will not deny; but 
whether it is a healthier place for such to live in I am 
not so sure. Three months ago you had at least the 
truth of it. The manual workers gave you pieces of 
their minds, and if you didn’t like them then you had, 
as Mrs. Pipchin said, to be taught to lump them, hoity- 
toity—or do the work yourself. Of these alternatives 
you had your choice. The lumping process taught you 
patience, the actual turning to and doing hand-work 
taught you how difficult it is to do, and both things 
taught you that education is of more kinds 
than one. 

This one small thing, then, amongst some others, the 
war is already bringing home to us in Canada. The 
Brotherhood of Man and the Sisterhood of Woman 
are as far to seek as ever. Canadian employers and 
employed, more even perhaps than European, eat, 
sleep, and dream o’ nights in different languages, and 
do not try to understand each other. Each plays the 
bully when it gets the upper hand. While Canada was 
booming, her manual workers had their little innings 
and wasted a good deal of it in braggadocio and the 
emptier sort of self-assertion. That was natural enough : 
the trick of power is hard to learn to use. Now that the 
leisured class, as it is truly called, has come back into its 
own, the workers are learning again to be content with 
anything that comes their way, and make the best of it 
—for all the world as if they had gone back to where 
they came from. This winter people with money in the 
bank will talk most likely of retrenchment and how can 
they best economise; but though they may hold back 
a little here and there on shoes and sealing-wax, 
perhaps, there's lots of money left to them to spend on 
ships. If they knit socks instead of learning tango steps, 
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take war-books for their fiction, and talk uniforms 
instead of gowns, yet in-between-whiles they will 
probably eat their dinners heartily enough. Canadian 
poor this winter, with jobs to hunt for and painfully keep 
hold of, will do their talking in the minor key. The war 
has rid us for the moment, it is true, of all those pieces 
of their minds we didn’t want to hear, but sometimes I 
wonder if we are not profiting overmuch at their expense 
—it seems we can’t all be polite at the same time, which 
“is a pity. 

Perhaps though, as my scrublady remarked, when we 
be’ead the Kaiser things will take a turn, and we'll be 
able, some of us, to see the very simple things more 
clearly then. We'll hope so, anyway ! 


MontTREAL: November 2nd. J. G. SIME. 


THE FUEL OF LIFE 


IFE, we said, is incarnate in the conjunction 

of Aristotle’s four “ elements,” earth, air, fire 

and water. The three latter have been dealt 

with, and now we may consider the earth, which is 
the food, or fuel of life. 

By far the greater part of our food is drink, in point 
of fact. The amount of water in, say, lean meat, 
astonishes every student at first. When this is allowed 
for, we have to deal with a relatively small bulk of solid 
matter, which can be very definitely described. Range 
the world from China to Peru or Pole to Pole, and you 
find such variety of diet, such absolute injunctions 
and prohibitions, such extreme contrasts, nowadays, 
even in any class in any place, that you might suppose 
mankind capable of living on anything. Under all 
this variety and contrast the chemical uniformity 
remains. Glutton and Fletcherite, Mussulman, China- 
man, vegetarian, whom you will, they all consume the 
same things under various forms. Without exception, 
each of them, and all other animals, ingest the nitro- 
genous substances which we nowadays, by international 
agreement of chemists, call proteins—often still called 
proteids, or albumins, though these last are only the 
most important class of proteins. Proteins all contain 
nitrogen, and the nucleo-proteins all also contain phos- 
phorus, which is characteristic of the proteins found in 
the nuclei of living cells. These protein molecules 
replace the slow wastage or katabolism of similar 
molecules in our protoplasm, and the great dietetic 
controversy of our time, not now to be considered, 
is between the advocates of an ample protein diet, 
such as meat, and the American school who swear 
by “low protein” and who seem, year by year, to be 
making good their case. Only it is necessary, as we 
noted here formerly, to distinguish between one protein 
and another, as popular disputants do not. 

The proteins should constitute a very small proportion 
of our food. Mineral salts constitute a quite minute 
proportion. The remainder is simply and literally fuel, 
as definitely and solely as petrol to internal combustion 
engines of more recent type. Fats and carbo-hydrates, 
the former being much superior in heat-producing 
power, but vastly more tiresome to digest, are the two 
sole kinds of fuel, unless the highly dubious fuel-value 
of alcohol be included. So large a proportion of our 





food is thus merely fuel that there should be very definite 
relations between external temperature, for instance, 
and bulk of diet. The fatty diet of the Eskimo is 
familiar, and the incredible quantities of fat consumed 
by Polar explorers, who would sicken at the mere 
thought of consuming at home in a week what they daily 
eat with gusto in high latitudes. The size and form of 
the body are scarcely less important. A small body 
requires more fuel, in proportion to its mass, since the 
ratio of its surface to its mass is high, and it conse- 
quently cools more easily. A child, therefore, apart 
from its growth, and from its activity, needs more fuel 
relatively, though less absolutely, than its father. The 
simple physical reason explains why the starving child 
is first of the family to die of cold, and why the little 
moon is already the larger earth’s memento mori. The 
bodily form is scarcely less important, and the tall thin 
man, also with relatively large surface, needs much 
fuel. We understand why so few swim the Channel. 
For such a feat a man must be big and strong, with 
mighty muscles; but he must also be richly covered 
with fat, which is a poor conductor of heat, and protects 
him as it protects the whale. None of these considera- 
tions apply at all, of course, to the fish, or any but warm- 
blooded animals. 

When these are allowed for, absolute mass of course 
remains to reckon with. During the Russo-Japanese 
war I pointed out the very considerable dietetic advan- 
tage enjoyed by the smaller race. Not merely are they 
smaller marks, but also they require far less fuel, 
absolutely (though more relatively to their mass, as 
we have seen), and the problem of commissariat is 
proportionately simpler. I am glad to see a writer in 
the British Medical Journal now referring to this point, 
in his plea for an infantry detachment of small men. 

It is obvious that cold fuel requires to be heated in the 
body. Everything must be raised to blood-temperature. 
Most of our water is taken in at temperatures far below 
that of the blood and, as I too obscurely noted in my last 
article, the unequalled specific heat of water calls for 
much combustion accordingly. Every physiologist, and 
every clinical student of dyspepsia, knows the immense 
practical difference between the supply of cold and of hot 
food and drink. I wish I could believe that this is well 
enough understood at the front, and that our men, in 
these cold months, are getting enough hot food, and 
especially hot drink—as distinguished from what merely 
makes them feel hot for a time. The difficulties of such 
provision are great, but the amount of rheumatism and 
pneumonia it is calculated to avert is great also. 

According to the exact inquiries of the German physio- 
logists, not less than half of the physical energy, includ- 
ing heat, of the body is derived from the form of sugar 
called glucose. It is on such grounds that (as I under- 
stand, though without absolute knowledge) the supply of 
sugar to the men of both the German and the Japanese 
armies has been much increased in recent years. Of 
course, it is not glucose that they or we consume, but 
other sugars. All sugars whatsoever are nevertheless 
converted into glucose in the body and utilised—that 1s 
to say, oxidised—as such. Reports occasionally appear 
of cases where glucose has been added to jam, or what not, 
and experts have sworn that this substance is, in fact, 
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not poisonous. Verily it is not, nor have I any idea 
where we should be without it. 

The whole trend of inquiry for twenty years and more 
has enhanced our ideas of the value of sugar as a fuel- 
food. Besides the German observations one recalls, 
for instance, those of Professor Sims Woodhead on the 
unique value of glucose as a food for the cardiac muscle, 
and I believe that very promising results have accord- 
ingly followed from the systematic use of glucose in cases 
of cardiac embarrassment. Half a century ago Herbert 
Spencer protested against the quasi-theological notion 
that children’s fondness for sugar is the disgusting 
greed natural to brats but expurgated from the psyche 
of the adult. Spencer wondered whether Nature was 
really so malignant. In fact, the child’s liking for a fuel 
which is so easily digestible is simply the expression of 
the special need imposed upon it by its small mass, 
which has to be kept as hot as ours, though it has such 
a large surface to cool by. It may be added that a 
“ sweet tooth’ is a healthy appetite even in the adult. 
It commonly survives in women, and in those eccentric 
men who neither drink nor smoke. 

It has been for some weeks my intention to write a 
physiological eulogium of sugar here, in order to argue 
that we should grow this precious food for our own use. 
“Home Counties ” elsewhere has discussed the agricul- 
ture of the subject, and another writer in this place its 
economics. I can only insist that the quite pre-eminent 
and peculiar value of sugar as a fuel for the animal body 
lends the utmost weight to the other arguments on this 
subject. As to the stupid idea that beet-sugar is a 
cheap substitute for cane-sugar, by no means good 
enough for us though acceptable in continental coun- 
tries, that is sheer nonsense, without any chemical 
basis. Roughly speaking, I lay it down as elemen- 
tary policy, in dealing with our “ National income of 
sunlight,”* that where we can grow wheat we should 
grow wheat, where oats but not wheat we should grow 
oats, and where neither we should grow the beet. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 


MR. BERNARD SHAW ON THE WAR! 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—I must thank your correspondent Mr. F. N. Keen for 
taking the trouble to look up some authorities on international 
law instead of being an international law unto himself, like most 
of the controversialists on the case of Belgium. But his extracts 
do not shake my position in the least. Out of seven, five are 
statements of historic fact, which is not in dispute. The other 
two point out, as a matter of simple classification, that neutraliza- 
tion treaties are not temporary treaties but so-called perpetual 
ones (a literally perpetual treaty is of course impossible) : that is, 
they are infinite in their terms ; they are “* not subject to unilateral 
denunciation by either party ” ; and the consequences of breaking 
them may be of the most serious kind: to wit, war. 

Add to this the article of the Hague Convention which declares 
that neutral territory is inviolable (an identical proposition), 
and you have all the legal points a nation has to consider when it 
upholds a neutralization treaty or throws it over, as the case may 
be. As we are already in court for violating Swiss neutrality by 
an aeroplane raid, and our ally Russia has not even thought of 
Persian neutrality in operating against the Turks ; as, moreover, 
in a war between France and Austria, with a possibility of inter- 
vention by Italy, Swiss neutrality may presently hang by a thread, 


* See New SraresMAn, November 29th, 1913. 


I may perhaps count on a growing patience if I reiterate my urgent 
warning against claiming too much for these treaties. As a 
matter of fact neutralization treaties are not inviolable. They 
afford respectable pretexts for war; and they sometimes have 
sound reasons for it at their back ; but they are not, and never 
can be, really inviolable. They can always be got round; and 
whether a blunt Teutonic minister blurts out the real nature of 
the transaction, or a subtle Latin minister puts it into correct 
legal form, the result is the same : a scrap of paper. Experience 
shews that whenever neutrality as a legal convention comes under 
a sufficiently heavy pressure of circumstances, it proves a mere 
figment : the moral being that no nation at war should talk about 
neutrality without remembering that before a week is over it may 
find itself compelled to throw it to the winds. It is a tempting 
stick to beat a dog with when the enemy has discarded it ; but 
those who wield it too confidently may find that they have been 
pickling a rod for their own backs. In insisting on this I am not 
a pro-Prussian : I am simply that rarer phenomenon : a man who 
can see a fortnight ahead, and who has a constitutional mistrust 
of too tempting openings. 

Let me explain legal neutrality in easy terms. Neutrality 
treaties, like other contracts, are valid only rebus sic stantibus. 
if Mr. Balfour is attacked with influenza and calls in Sir Almroth 
Wright, who, although Mr. Balfour is eager to play a round of 
golf or take part in a debate, and feels quite well enough to do 
so, takes a more serious view of the case and makes Mr. Balfour 
promise faithfully not to go out of doors until Sir Almroth calls 
next day, then unquestionably Mr. Balfour is bound as an 
honorable man by that promise, and may be denounced as a 
liar quite logically by Mr. Willie Redmond or Mr. Lloyd George 
with all their powers of invective if he breaks it. Nevertheless 
if Mr. Balfour’s house catches fire that night, Mr. Balfour, though 
bound by his word to remain in his bed and be burnt to death, 
will skip out of it with the utmost agility and rush into the 
street without the smallest regard for his sacred engagement to 
Sir Almroth. And Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Willie Redmond 
will never dream of blaming him for it, not because he has not 
broken his word—he has—-but because as they know, and every- 
body else knows, that they would have done the same in Mr. 
Balfour’s place, an attitude of moral superiority on their part 
would only make them ridiculous. And Mr. Balfour, when 
reproached by Sir Almroth (who might regard his friend’s dislike 
of being burnt as a very poor excuse for interfering with his in- 
oculation treatment) would plead that a promise holds good only 
whilst the circumstances contemplated by the parties remain 
undisturbed. Even a maiden promising to meet her swain in a 
certain field may break tryst if a farmer introduces a bull into 
that field. Like the Imperial Chancellor and Mr. Balfour, she 
would plead a state of necessity. Like Von Bernhardi, she would 
plead that her promise held only rebus sic stantibus. 

Now I am not going to Jabor Bernhardi’s point that the addition 
of 800,000 square miles of territory to the 11,000 square miles 
of the Belgium of 1839 reduced all the treaties of that date 
affecting Belgium to scraps of paper. What I wish to point out 
to amateurs of international law is that if law is to be kept in touch 
with reality, the jurist must never forget that the neutralization 
of a country is in any concrete sense an impossible operation. 
An elderly gentleman, intruding on his daughter and her young 
man, may say, * Don’t mind me, dear : goon talking to John just 
as if I were not in the room” ; but the daughter will feel that her 
parent has raised, in an acute form, Hamlet’s question, “* to be 
or not to be ?”” and will decide that the old man cannot do both 
at once: in short, that he cannot neutralize himself effectively 
without leaving the room. Now a country cannot leave the room. 
It cannot either neutralize itself or be neutralized except in a 
conventional legal sense. To be neutralized means to be 
neitherized, to be neither one thing nor another, to be as if you 
did not exist. You can neutralize Switzerland in a legal sense ; 
but you cannot enable soldiers to march through Mont Blanc 
as if it was not there, nor to emulate Edward Lear’s old man of 
Coblentz, the length of whose legs was immense, by going with 
one prance from the Tyrol to France. Whence it follows that 
at this present moment, when Austria and France are at war, 
Switzerland is very far from being neutral in fact, whatever 
she may be in law: she is a very solid obstacle to the military 
operations of the two powers ; and her legal inviolability may yet 
make al! the difference between defeat and victory in a decisive 
battle. Sweden is legally neutral at present ; but she is none the 
less preventing Russia from sending troops to the west across the 
Scandinavian peninsula. Holland is legally neutral; but she 
has prevented us from sending our warships up the Scheldt to 
relieve Antwerp. Serbia is a landlocked State. If the victim of 
the Serajevo murder had been the Prince of Wales instead of the 
Archduke, and the Serbs had refused us the redress they offered 
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the Austrians, we should presumably declare war on them ; 
but though the countries through which our troops would have 
to pass on a march to Belgrade might declare legal neutrality, 
they could not be really neutral. We should have to treat a 
declaration of neutrality as a declaration of war on us, and fight 
our way through—durchhauen, in fact. ' 
Anyone who has carefully followed the current discussions of 
Belgian neutrality will see that this has never occurred to the 
disputants. They are arguing on the assumption that neutrality 
in international law is the same as neutrality in physies. They 
think of Belgium not only as a legally neutral country but as a 
vacuum. It is not a vacuum. Before its conquest by Germany 
it was a bulwark to France and an obstacle to Germany. Now 
it is a bulwark to Germany and an obstacle to France and 
Britain. But it is not, and never has been, and never can 
be, nothing. Respect for its legal neutrality may demand 
a heroic sacrifice from one belligerent whilst it confers a valuable 
advantage on the other. Now there are some sacrifices which 
no nation will make. Up to a certain point of sacrifice a nation 
will respect legal neutrality. But if the sacrifice threatens to be 
suicidal, it will affirm that its exaction constitutes an act of war 
on the part of the neutral nation, and will declare war on it. 
In this way it evades its obligation, because a nation which 
guarantees the neutrality of another nation obviously does not 
thereby surrender its own right to make war on it. If it dic, 
that nation could injure it with impunity. If Belgium outraged 
us and refused redress, we should make war on Belgium ; and 
this would not even cancel our guarantee. It is true that when 
a nation evades its obligation to get at an adversary, the adver- 
sary naturally raises a cry of virtuous indignation, as there is 
no reason why it should throw away such advantage as moral 
indictments may confer. But the disinterested bystanding 
nations will, as in the imaginary case of Mr. Balfour and Sir 
Almroth Wright, condemn the breach only if they feel sure that 
they would not have committed it under the like circumstances, 
To the more dangerously situated nations it may appear as 
natural as the action of a drowning man who steals a passing 
lifebuoy. To remote islunds with no experience of invasion, it 
may seem a wanton outrage. That is why I warned and still 
warn our people here that the plea of the broken treaty and 
the infamous proposal and so forth, which seem such splendid 
points to them, seem forced and pompous on the continent, and 
why, if we press them too hard, we may find ourselves in the 
position of Mr. Pickwick when he was angry with Captain 
Boldwig for putting him in the pound. “ Perhaps,” said his 
candid friend, “‘ he might say that some of us had been taking 
too much milk punch.” And perhaps the Imperial Chancellor 
might remark slily that for people who made the Opium War 
and sacked the Summer Palace, we are surprisingly particular. 
It is safer to be good-humored about these legal points, especially 
when you have much stronger arguments to fall back on. 
Professor Ramsay Muir still asks “is it hypocrisy to say that 
we are fighting for Belgium?” I have not heard anyone say 
that it is; so the question does not seem relevant. As to the 
question that is relevant, I will make one more attempt to make it 
clear to the professor before giving him up as a case of incurable 
intellectual deficiency. Suppose he siops a possible British 
recruit in the street and asks him to give a sound thrashing to a 
most abominable and damnable liar. ‘The recruit will certainly 
say, before committing himself, “‘ What has he done?” The 
professor replies (we will suppose) that the miscreant has sent 
word to a tax collector that he was out when he was, as a matter 
of fact, in. The recruit, feeling that but for the grace of God 
he might have told that lie himself, declines to interfere, and 
passes on with a few more or less complimentary estimates of the 
professor’s common sense. Presently, however, he sees the liar 
fall on the tax collector ; brain him; burn his house ; and send 
his distracted widow and infants adrift to starve. He imme- 
diately sails in and gives the murderer and incendiary, to the best 
of his ability, what for. Quite right too. But how if the pro- 
fessor, from a safe distance, keeps explaining that the recruit is 
fighting in the sacred cause of telling the truth to tax collectors, 
and not in the least because he has any vulgar sentimental 
sympathy with the tax collector’s dislike of being brained and 
having his house burnt and his wife and children made homeless 
and destitute? Is there not a risk that the recruit may take 
this explanation of his motives in such bad part as to refuse to 
enlist in the professor’s service, and even to threaten to start 
on him (say at the next election) when he is through with the liar 
turned murderer? If Professor Ramsay Muir will ponder 
this parable for a month or so very earnestly he may possibly 
begin to see that it is possible not only to fight for Belgium 
without fighting for a doubtful technical point of law, but even 
to resent very strongly every attempt to claim for such a very 


uninteresting abstraction the efforts and sacrifices you are making 
for your duty to your neighbor. It is true that treaties are 
broken only at long intervals of years, whereas poor people are 
‘turned out of their houses to starve every day by their com- 
patriotic landlords ; so perhaps professors get so used to evictions 
that they cease to attach any importance to them, whereas 
breach of treaty has all the charm and interest of novelty ; but 
that is not how Thomas Atkins looks at it ; and the man I want 
to get at just now is Thomas Atkins and not Professor Dryasdust. 

Mr. Smith does not make any distinction between the official 
doctrine of the Catholic Church and the doctrine of Christ. I do. 
He also thinks that if a nation has a duty it is necessarily a 
Christian duty. But that is clearly not so. Many of our duties 
are much older than Christianity ; and some of them are so 
flatly opposed to Christianity that when the Doukhobors attempted 
to behave like Christians they presently found themselves in the 
hands of the police. But here again I find myself taken to task, 
not for the very careful statements I have made, but for notions 
that are associated with these statements in the minds of careless 
people. Thus, when the Archbishop of York lately implied that 
the personal impression made on him by the Kaiser was not that 
usually made by bloodthirsty scoundrels, it was immediately 
inferred that the Archbishop had sold his country to the Germans 
and was longing to see York Cathedral bombarded by Krupp guns, 
and the eyes and hands of the inhabitants gouged out and chopped 
off by intoxicated Uhlans whilst the Archbishop roystered with 
the Crown Prince in the episcopal palace. And when the Arch- 
bishop went on to ask us as Christians to pray for our enemies, an 
immortal vicar up and said that he had not the smallest intention 
of praying for the Germans until they shewed some change of 
mind. Also the diocese produced a most amazing collection of 
cads who reviled the Archbishop in the Yorkshire Post in terms 
which must have convinced the Kaiser, if he read them, that he 
is engaged in a Holy War. 

Now what I said was that the prevalence of fire-eating vicars, 
and the scarcity of Archbishops who are also Christians and 
gentlemen, make working men feel cynical about the Church ; 
and that if the Church would close its doors and say “ Ye shall 
not enter into God’s house until your hands are cleansed from 
your brothers’ blood,” the working classes would think a good 
deal better of it. I am told that this would be hard on us—that 
many of us would really care. Well, I said so. Otherwise there 
would be no point in doing it. 

But there is a good deal to make us all cynical in the way we 
stay-at-home civilians and paper warriors are behaving at present. 
I find that most of the writers who differ with me are perfectly 
reckless of the effect of their statements on the war provided 
only they can damage me for my insufferable airs of intellectual 
superiority and my reduction to dust and ashes of most of their 
oracular utterances. For example, they are shrieking that Com- 
monsense About the War is a declaration that the Germans are in 
the right ; that England has no case; that I am a pro-Prussian ; 
that I ought to be shot ; that I should have been shot if I had 
done as much in Germany; that the Censor ought to be shot 
for allowing such traitorous stuff to be published ; and that if 
we are defeated it will be my doing. Now even if all this were 
true, no man with an ounce of consideration for his country as 
distinguished from his wounded personal vanity would make it 
known. From the clamor I must conclude that I am a writer of 
some importance. A quite considerable number of people, on 
learning that I am pro-Prussian, will conclude that this war is an 
unjustifiable one, and will refuse to enlist or subscribe or help in 
any way. The Germans, instead of quoting my words, will quote 
the statements that I am on their side, with the obvious comment 
that the British cause must be indeed bad when her own writers 
disown it, and desire to see her brought under the ennobling in- 
fluence of German rule. Some stupid emigrant who has taken up 
the pro-Prussian cry against me in America says that the Germans 
are already doing this. Now there is no reason why an American 
paper should not be eager to tell the world that I am on the 
Prussian side, as many Americans are on it themselves. But 
that English editors should immediately seize on the statement ; 
import it; spread it; endorse it ; seems to me explicable only 
on the ground that they are so furious with me for being strongly 
anti-idiot that they care not how much they help the Germans 
and damage the British provided they can discredit me, even with 
the printed page open before the nation to convict them of 
staring blazing falsehood. It seems hard that I must not only 
write commonsense for our editors, but teach them how to review 
it in sufficiently abusive terms without playing into the hands 
of the enemy. However, here are a few suggestions :— 

Mr. Shaw, exaggerative and uneasily self-conscious as usual, offers 
a very superfluous defence of Great Britain’s action in stemming the 
ambitious designs of the Teuton conspiracy against us. The note of 
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1¢ is audible throughout ; but it may appeal to some 
bagged conclusion that one war must be pushed vigorously 
to a decisive triumph for this country and its allies, though trite, is 
sound. 
is putrid sophist, whose craze for notoriety at any cost, and 
aeenliens thirst for money, is well known at the office of this paper, 
on the critical staff of ~vhich he was once glad to serve at a salary so 
modest that there can be no doubt that his present opulence ( he pays 
supertax on three millions) is founded on the bribes he extorted from 
the wretched musicians whom he scarified mercilessly in our columns, 
now comes forward to demonstrate that there is a strong democratic 
case against the Kaiser. We never had a doubt of the justice of 

England’s cause until we read this banal announcement. 

We do not always see eye to eye with Mr. Bernard Shaw ; and we 
must confess that he seems to us merely ridiculous when he launches 
into the deep waters of foreign policy and measures his mind against 
that of such a master of diplomacy as Sir Edward Grey. But there is 
much in his contention—not original, by the way—that Germany, put 
into the scale against Britain, kicks the beam. His pamphlet is brightly 
written, and reminds us in several passages of Fanny's First Play. 

The fact that Shaw’s “* Commonsense About the War” is a product 
of German gold is well known; but so wretched is the judgment of 
Attila in choosing his tools that we have rarely read a more damning 
indictment of Prussia than that which was intended by its clumsy 
author to be a fulsome flattery of his Imperial employer. 

Strange, that this inveterate frondeur, who for eight years has 
reviled the most Liberal Government known to history as an ignorant 
and tyrannical oligarchy, and who, whilst admitting—as_ who can 
deny ?—the many amiable qualities of that great Minister Sir Edward 
Grey, has not hesitated to describe him as having rather less aptitude 
for diplomacy than a jerboa has for lawn tennis, should now be found 
among the most earnest supporters of our glorious war, which a Grey 
alone could have brought about! Saul is indeed among the prophets. 
He has found the road to Damascus. 

Bernard Shaw has declared against Germany. Now we shan’t be 
long. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Shaw, whose gorgeous abilities we have 
always recognized ‘in spite of his vanity and bad taste, should 
have marred an able presentation of the democratic case for the war 
by trivial disparagements of our Ministers which cannot fail to create 
an unfavourable impression in Berlin, where they have hitherto been 
regarded with the deepest admiration and respect. Already some of 
the less reputable Berlin papers have begun to express doubts of the 
bona fides of our Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; and such extraordinary 
suspicions can clearly have no other source than the mischievous 
suggestions of Mr. Shaw. That such suggestions should have been 
allowed to appear is a fresh proof of the uselessness of the Censorship, 
which should be at once tightened up so as to render such occurences 
impossible in the future. 

That callous clown, Bernard Shaw, who takes a malign delight in 
distracting our attention from the unbearable horrors which threaten 
us, and laughs at the handless and eyeless victims of the Hun in the 
very faces of English mothers who are sending their sons to the front, 
now tries to curry favour with the rabble by clamouring for a decisive 
defeat of our enemies in a pamphlet filled with the grossest sedition 
against our ally the Tsar. What are the authorities doing? Why is 
this ape still at large ? 

But I am afraid my sample notices are already out of date. 
Iam almost taken aback at the rapidity with which the explosion 
of my Commonsense has cleared the air. Mr. Churchill at Liver- 
pool has boldly avowed our war policy of 1911, when Mr. Lloyd 
George appeared in shining armor and frightened Germany out 
of the field. Mr. Balfour has made a recruiting speech on the 
largest and frankest lines without the help of the scrap of paper. 
Mr. Bonar Law has avowed the fact that on the 2nd August, when 
the Government was still hesitating, he and Lord Lansdowne, 
in the name of the Unionist party, declared that “ it would be 
fatal to the honor and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate 
in supporting France and Russia, and offered their unhesitating 

support to the Government” for war. Not a word about 
Belgium. Lord Northcliffe’s papers have gone right over to my 
side, and are publishing special pamphlets to claim their share 
in the long agitation for war with Germany which, a month ago, 
was denounced as a monstrous invention of my own. Everywhere 
the notes of the harmonium are dying away ; and the trumpet 
and drum are stirring us all up. Snivelling is no longer the order 
of the day ; and I find myself, to my alarm, something of a Jingo 
hero. Like the child in the story who said that the king was 
naked whilst the courtiers were pretending to admire his imaginary 
robes, I have blown the gaff with a word. The editorial columns 
of the papers are becoming positively readable. 

As to my conclusions, nobody from the first has dissented from 
them. All the screams were those of the self-righteousness and 
hypocrisy I had lashed _I have been asked why I did it so cruelly. 
Well, I did not intend to be cruel ; and I am still astonished at 
my own moderation. But I intended to be effective. I remem- 
bered Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional; the same warning, 





the same rebuke, nobly and tenderly done. With the result, 
if you please, that all the self-righteous people and all the hypo- 
crites just wallowed in it, and calmly read “ lest we forget” as 
“lest we remember.” I made up my mind then that if ever I 
had occasion to take on Mr. Kipling’s job, I would set to work 
in another fashion. And I am glad to say that there has been 
no mistake this time. That is my excuse for any little passing 
irritation I may have caused. 
Yours, ete., 
G. BERNARD SHAw. 


VENTILATION AND THE BREATH OF LIFE 
To the Editor of Tuk New StaTesMan. 

Sir,—Mr. Griffith begins his letter to-day as follows, “ In his 
reply to my letter on the above subject ‘ Lens’ definitely commits 
himself to the view that the cause of the discomfort produced by 
bad ventilation is the poisonous nature of the carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere.” Reference to my letter will show that it 
contains no word, nor phrase, nor excuse, nor possibility of 
misinterpretation, for Mr. Griffith’s assertion ; and reference to 
my article will show that I there pointed out the dependence 
of discomfort upon stagnancy of the air, as Professor Hill taught 
us all years ago. Controversy, so valuable and pleasant when 
properly conducted, becomes a nuisance and an offence when 
opinions are thus invented.—Yours, etc., 

LENS. 

Royal Institution, W., 

December 12th. 


MY HUSBAND STILL 
To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman. 

Sir,—I am sorry if I have hurt Miss Hamilton’s feelings, as it 
appears from the tone of her rejoinder to my review that I have. 
But she really must allow me my own opinion as to the income on 
which a comfortable life is possible. I did not say, as Miss 
Hamilton alleges, that Mrs. Tyrrell lived in a “ commodious 
residence.” I said she kept up “a charming little house, with 
two bedrooms.” So, according to the book, she did. Why this 
plain statement of fact should be called “a cheap sneer” Miss 
Hamilton best knows. She condescends (again I don’t know 
why) to sneer at me. ‘* Mr. Gould appears to speak with authority 
on that vast subject of how the poor live.” I confess it is a 
subject of which I know a good deal, but, as it happens, I did not 
trust to my own knowledge or even to that of expert writers on 
the cost of living: I lent the book to a married working woman 
wliose acquaintance with the expenses of a home is not confined 
to London. Her condemnation of the fifteen-shillings-a-week 
business was much stronger than mine. 

Miss Hamilton seems to think I impugned her veracity. If 
she will read the review to which she takes such exception, she 
will see that I say : “* Of course, there is no question of the story's 
authenticity : that is guaranteed by Miss Hamilton.” What I 
suppose has happened is that a much more glowing impression of 
Mrs. ‘Tyrrell’s situation has been conveyed in the book than was 
intended: that is a failing in art, not in veracity. If Miss 
Hamilton really wants me to believe that an adult and two 
children can live in comfort, in a charming two-bedroomed house, 
with a margin over, on fifteen shillings a week, I shall have to fall 
back on the credulity of Tertullian. And so will everyone else 
who cares about bettering the lot of the poor.—Yours, ete., 

GERALD GOULD. 


Miscellany 
MR. HARDY’S NEW POEMS* 


R. HARDY’S new volume of poems is a very 
M interesting, and in some ways a baffling book, 
which may be recommended particularly to 

wsthetic theorists and to those dogmatic persons who, 
ever since the days of Confucius, have laid down definitions 
upon the function and nature of poetry. The dictum of 
Confucius is less well known than it ought to be. ‘ Read 
poetry, oh my children!” he said, “ for it will teach you 
the divine truths of filial affection, patriotism, and natural 
history.” Here the Chinese sage expressed, with the 
engaging frankness of his nation, a view of poctry implicitly 


* Satires of Circumsiance, Lyrics and Reveries, with Miscellaneous 
Pieces. By Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 
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held by that long succession of earnest critics for whom 
the real justification of any work of art lies in the edifying 
nature of the lessons which it instils. Such generalisations 
upon poetry would be more satisfactory if it were not for 
the poets. One can never make sure of that inconvenient 
and unrcliable race. The remark of Confucius, for instance, 
which, one feels, must have been written with a prophetic 
eye upon the works of Wordsworth, seems absurdly inapplic- 
able to the works of Keats. | Then there is Milton’s famous 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate” test—a test which 
serves admirably for Keats, but which seems in an odd way 
to exclude the complicated style, the severe temper, and the 
remote imaginations of Milton himself. Yet another school 
insists upon the necessity of a certain technical accomplish- 
ment ; beauty is for them, as it was—in a somewhat different 
connection—for Herbert Spencer, a“ sine quanon.” Harmony 
of sound, mastery of rhythm, the exact and exquisite 
employment of words—in these things, they declare, lies 
the very soul of poetry, and without them the noblest 
thoughts and the finest feelings will never rise above the 
level of tolerable verse. This is the theory which Mr. 
Hardy’s volume seems especially designed to disprove. 
It is full of poetry; and yet it is also full of ugly and 
cumbrous expressions, clumsy metres, and flat, prosaic 
turns of speech. To take a few random examples, in the 
second of the following lines cacophony is incarnate : 





Dear ghost, in the past did you ever find 
Me one whom consequence influenced much ? 


A curious mixture of the contorted and the jog-trot 
appears in such a line as: 


And adumbrates too therewith our unexpected troublous case ; 


while a line like: 


And the daytime talk of the Roman investigations 


trails along in the manner of an undistinguished phrase 
in prose. Even Mr. Hardy’s grammar is not impeccable. 
He speaks of one, 
whom, anon, 
My great deeds done, 
Will be mine alway. 


And his vocabulary, though in general it is rich and apt, 
has occasional significant lapses, as, for instance, in the elegy 
on Swinburne, where, in the middle of a passage deliberately 
tuned to a pitch of lyrical resonance not to be found else- 
where in the volume, there occurs the horrid hybrid 
“naively "—a neologism exactly calculated, one would 
suppose, to make the classic author of Atalanta turn in his 
grave. 

It is important to observe such characteristics, because, 
in Mr. Hardy’s case, they are not merely superficial and 
occasional blemishes; they are in reality an essential 
ingredient in the very essence of his work. The originality 
of his poetry lies in the fact that it bears everywhere upon it 
the impress of a master of prose fiction. Just as the great 
seventeenth-century writers of prose, such as Sir Thomas 
Browne and Jeremy Taylor, managed to fill their sentences 
with the splendour and passion of poetry, while still pre- 
serving the texture of an essentially prose style, so Mr. 
Hardy, by a contrary process, has brought the realism and 
sobriety of prose into the service of his poetry. The result 
is a product of a kind very difficult to parallel in our literature. 
Browning, no doubt, in his intimate and reflective moods— 
in By the Fireside or Any Wife to Any Husband—sometimes 
comes near it; but the full-blooded and romantic optimism 
of Browning’s temper offers a singular contrast to the 
repressed melancholy of Mr. Hardy’s. Browning was too 
adventurous to be content for long with the plain facts 


of ordinary existence; he was far more at home with the 
curiosities and the excitements of life; but what gives 
Mr. Hardy’s poems their unique flavour is precisely their 
utter lack of romanticism, their common, undecorated 
presentments of things. They are, in fact, modern as no 
other poems are. The author of Jude the Obscure speaks 
in them, but with the concentration, the intensity, the 
subtle disturbing force of poetry. And he speaks ; he does 
not sing. Or rather, he talks—in the quiet voice of a modern 
Man or woman, who finds it difficult, as modern men and 
women do, to put into words exactly what is in the mind. 
He is incorrect ; but then how unreal and artificial a thing 
is correctness! He fumbles; but it is that very fumbling 
that brings him so near to ourselves. In that “me one 
whom consequence influenced much,” does not one seem to 
catch the very accent of hesitating and half-ironical affee- 
tion? And in the drab rhythm of that “ daytime talk of 
the Roman investigations,” docs not all the dreariness of 
long hours of boredom lie compressed ? And who does not 
feel the perplexity, the discomfort, and the dim agitation 
in that clumsy collection of vocables—‘* And adumbrates 
too therewith our unexpected troublous case” ? What a 
relief such uncertainties and inexpressivenesses are after 
the delicate exactitudes of our more polished poets! And 
how mysterious and potent are the forces of inspiration 
and sincerity! All the taste, all the scholarship, all the art 
of the Poet Laureate seem only to end in something that is 
admirable, perhaps, something that is wonderful, but 
something that is irremediably remote and cold; while the 
flat, undistinguished poetry of Mr. Hardy has found out the 
secret of touching our marrow-bones. 

It is not only in its style and feeling that this poctry 
reveals the novelist ; it is also in its subject-matter. Many 
of the poems—and in particular the remarkable group of 
“‘ fifteen glimpses” which gives its title to the volume— 
consist of compressed dramatic narratives, of central 
episodes of passion and circumstance, depicted with extra- 
ordinary vividness. A flashlight is turned for a moment 
upon some scene or upon some character, and in that 
moment the tragedies of whole lives and the long fatalities 
of human relationships seem to stand revealed : 


My stick ! he says, and turns in the lane 

To the house just left, whence a vixen voice 
Comes out with the firelight through the pane, 
And he sees within that the girl of his choice 
Stands rating her mother with eyes aglare 

For something said while he was there. 


** At last I behold her soul undraped ! ” 
Thinks the man who had loved her more than himself. . . « 


It is easy to imagine the scene as the turning-point in a 
realistic psychological novel; and, indeed, a novelist in 
want of plots or incidents might well be tempted to appro- 
priate some of the marvellously pregnant suggestions with 
which this book is crowded. Among these sketches the 
longest and most elaborate is the Conversation at Dawn, 
which contains in its few pages the matter of an entire 
novel—a remorseless and terrible novel of modern life. 
Perhaps the most gruesome is At the Draper's, in which 
a dying man tells his wife how he saw her in a shop, 
unperceived : 
You were viewing some lovely things. ‘“ Soon required 
For a widow, of latest fashion ” ; 
And I knew “twould upset you to meet the man 
Who had to be cold and ashen 


And screwed in a box before they could dress you 
** In the last new note of mourning,” 

As they defined it. So, not to distress you, 
I left you to your adorning. 
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As these extracts indicate, the prevailing mood in this 
volume—as in Mr. Hardy’s later novels—is not a cheerful 
one. And, in the more reflective and personal pieces, the 
melancholy is if anything yet more intense. It is the 
melancholy of regretful recollection, of bitter speculation, 
of immortal longings unsatisfied; it is the melancholy of 
one who has suffered, in Gibbon’s poignant phrase, “ the 
abridgment of hope.’ Mortality, and the cruelties of 
time, and the ironic irrevocability of things—these are the 
themes upon which Mr. Hardy has chosen to weave his 
grave and moving variations. If there is joy in these pages, 
it is Joy that is long since dead; and if there are smiles, 
they are Sardonical. The sentimentalist will find very little 
comfort among them. Sometimes, perhaps, his hopes will 
rise a little—for the sentimentalist is a hopeful creature ; 
but they will soon be dashed. “ Who is digging on my 
grave ?””’ asks the dead woman, who has been forgotten by 
her lover and her kinsfolk and even her enemy ; since it is 
none of these, who can it be ? 


O it is I, my mistress dear, 

Your little dog, who still lives near, 

And much I hope my movements here 
Have not disturbed your rest. 


“Ah, yes!” murmurs the ghost : 


You dig upon my grave . 
Why flashed it not on me 
That one true heart was left behind 
What feeling do we ever find 
To equal among human kind 
A dog’s fidelity ? 
And so, with this comforting conclusion, the poem might 
have ended. But that is not Mr. Hardy’s way. 
“ Mistress,” comes the reply : 
I dug upon your grave 
To bury a bone, in case 
I should be hungry near this spot 
When passing on my daily trot, 
I am sorry, but I quite forgot 
It was your resting-place. 


That is all; the desolation is complete. And the gloom is 
not even relieved by a little elegance of diction. 
Lytron STRACHEY. 


A NOTE ON THOMAS TRAHERNE 
TT" death, this week, of Mr. Bertram Dobell, has once 


more called attention to his discovery of the works 

of Thomas Traherne—one of the greatest “ finds ” 
of a generation very zealous in rummaging for forgotten 
treasures among the dustbins of antiquity. Eighteen years 
ago nobody had heard of Thomas Traherne. Portions of his 
work were in 1896 picked up on a bookstall for a few pence 
and subsequently sold to Grosart, who promptly concluded 
that Henry Vaughan was their author. Grosart died before he 
could incorporate them in his projected edition of Vaughan, 
and, after another short odyssey, they were ultimately 
acquired by Mr. Bertram Dobell, who issued the Poems in 
1903, and the prose rhapsody—Centuries of Meditation, four 
years later. Traherne had by this time survived the inno- 
cent brigandage of Vaughan and come into his inheritance. 
Mr. Dobell, on further investigation, discovered obvious 
identities of style and attitude between the manuscripts in 
his possession and four other works of Traherne’s—Roman 
Forgeries, Meditations and Devotions, Christian Ethicks, 
and A Serious and Patheticall Contemplation of the Mercies 
of God. The two latter remain in their original editions, in 
spite of my persistent and unfruitful efforts to induce nearly 





every publisher in London to re-issue them. It is with these 
two volumes, in so far as they are the testament of Traherne’s 
temper and personality, that I wish to deal. 

Christian Ethicks, printed in 1675, a year after the author’s 
death, is a 12mo volume of some 180,000 words, roughly 
divided into chaptcrs or, rather, abstract discourses upon the 
nature and attributes of the soul in its personal and universal 
relation to the absolute perfection of God. The material of 
these meditations is summarised in the chapter-headings 
thus: “Of Felicity,” “‘ Of Virtue,” “ Of the Powers and 
Affections of the Soul,” “* Of the Excellence of Truth,” “ Of 
Magnanimity ” and the like. A Serious and Patheticall 
Contemplation of the Mercies of God in several Most Devout 
and Sublime Thanksgivings for the same is a small 12mo 
volume, containing some 22,700 words. Like the Ethicks, it 
was published posthumously (in 1699), and includes in the 
Preface a letter from Dr. George Riches, showing, for all the 
failure of his appeal to a larger public, in what estimation 
the author was held by his more intimate friends. Its form 
is a highly irregular and curiously patterned unrhymed verse, 
bearing some slight analogy to the more orthodox prosodic 
forms of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. 

These volumes reveal Traherne even more clearly than do 
Mr. Dobell’s. The Contemplation is in particular the quint- 
essence of his attitude to life. “ Attitude” is perhaps a 
priggish term. There is no attitude to life in the Contem- 
plation. The greater part of it is personal; that is the 
significant feature of his work. But his is an egoism which 
is remote from the limitations of the individual. It is 
the assertion of the supreme dignity and felicity of man 
in intimate contact with the eternal realities. In one 
passage he speaks of himself as the “ person for whom all 
things were made,” and this capacity of identifying himself 
with the universal, in order to give a transcendental volume, 
intensity and exultance to his devotion, is the secret of the 
Contemplation, and indeed of the whole of Traherne’s ex- 
pression. He is pre-eminent in that quality of rapture 
which is the most infallible passport of the ‘* Metaphysical 
School ” to the admiration of posterity. And in the power of 
subordinating all his artistic and spiritual faculties to this pitch 
of triumphant ecstasy, and, at the same time, of endowing it 
with the rhythm and unity of impression which measures the 
apotheosis of vision with a corresponding fullness of poetie 
utterance, he is head and shoulders above Crashaw, Herbert, 
and Vaughan, and indeed, if we except Donne, Shelley, and 
Francis Thompson, above any other English poet. Traherne 
is often repetitive and bounded in range ; he is in no sense 
an intellectual poet or a master of that subtlety which can 
pen a world of suggestion into the simplicity of a word or 
phrase. He is superb purely on account of the ardour of his 
feeling and conviction, to the interpretation of which he 
sacrifices unscrupulously all the more complex elements of 
life—its pain, its doubts, and its fears. His concern is only 
with the positive, with acceptance, with vindicating and 
revealing life, not analysing it. Like Thompson, he is a 
high-priest of the sun, the rays of which, piercing his words, 
epitomise for him the dedicated radiance of creation : 


Thou hast given me a body 
Wherein the glory of thy Power shineth 
Wonderfully composed above the beasts 
Within distinguished into useful parts 
Beautified, without which many ornaments. . 
O blessed be thy glorious Name ! 

That thou hast made it 

A Treasury of Wonders. 

Fit for its several Ages 

For Dissections, 

For Sculptures in Brass 

For Draughts in Anatomy 

For the Contemplation of the Sages. 
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Clouds and Vapours magnify thee, by serving us 
Springs and Rivers praise thy Name, 
Being far more precious than Gold and Silver 
The Day is thine, the Night also is thine. 
Thou hast prepared the Light and the Sun 
Thou hast set all the borders of the Earth, 
Thou hast made Summer and Winter. 
He appointed the Moon for seasons, the Sun knoweth his going 


down. 
O Lord, how manifold are thy In Wisdom hast thou made them 
works ! all ; 


The Earth is full of thy Riches. 
Or: 


Thou makest thy Bride All glorious within 
And her own works 
Shall praise her in the Gates 
While chiefly she is Beautiful 
To thee her God, 
Shineth in thine Image, 
Reigneth in thy Throne, 
Most in thy Bosom. 
They all delight to look upon her. 
Yea, living streams of divine Affection, 
Which thou more prizest than thousands 
Of Rams and tens of thousands of Rivers of Oil 
(than Worlds). 
(Than) millions of Gold and Silver. 
The Work of Love is the Sovereign Delight of all the Angels. 
The cream and crown of all operations 
The Cause Efficient and the end of all Things. 


The curious cataloguing of objects and attributes in the 
Contemplation is highly characteristic of Traherne, whose 
direct and apocalyptic inspiration sought the most abrupt 
and visual methods possible to express its delight. 

Christian Ethicks—a prose treatise interspersed with frag- 
ments of verse, is a kind of theoretic intermediary between 
Traherne’s philosophy and the intuitive aspiration of the 
Contemplation. I don’t mean to say that it is a self-conscious 
exposition of his “ vitalism.” It is nothing so coldly for- 
midable. What it does is to embody in greater detail and 
detachment that principle of ecstasy which, in the Contem- 
plation, flames out in a symphony of thanksgiving. It is the 
repudiation of passivity, of lukewarmness, of negation in 
every form, and a plea, as he says in that fine electrical way 
he has, “to act upon Great and Mighty Principles, in a 
vigorous, free and generous manner.” To take Heaven 
otherwise than by storm is to profane it, and to this end 
must be marshalled every apprehension of the senses and 
every faculty of the soul. Repentance, he says, “ is a sowre 
and austere kind of vertue.” He is out of all patience with 
““vertues lying asleep in the soul.” His doctrine of the 
sovereignty of man, of his salvation in “ Felicity” and 
fidelity to himself, translates sin as the suppression of those 
divine impulses which uncurtain for him the intoxication of 
the world in its beauty and affinity with God. To amplify 
this emotion, he flings his imagination abroad, gathering 
imagery, which is now sensuous and now exalted, and taking, 
as the detractors of Francis Thompson used to say, the 
most perfunctory liberties with the universe :— 


All the world is but a little bubble ; Infinity and Eternity the only 
great and sovereign things wherewith it converseth. A Magnanimous 
Soul is always awake. The whole globe of the earth is but a nutshell 
in comparison of its enjoyments. The sun is its lamp, the sea its 
fishpond, the stars its jewels, men, angels its attendants, and God 
alone its sovereign delight and supreme complacency. The earth is 
its garden, all palaces its summer-houses, cities are its cottages, empires 
its more spacious courts, all ages and kingdoms its demeans, the whole 
Catholic Church its family, the Eternal Son of God its pattern and 
example. Nothing is great if compared to a Magnanimous Soul but 
the sovereign Lord of all the worlds. 


Or: 


The sun is a glorious creature and its beams extend to the utmost 
stars ; by shining on them, it clothes them, with light, and by its rays 


exciteth all their influences. It enlightens the eyes of all the creatures ; 
it shineth on kingdoms at the same time ; on seas and continents in a 
general manner ; yet so piercingly regardeth all, that every mote in the 
air, every grain of dust, every spire of grass is wholly illumined thereby, 
as if it did entirely shine on that alone. Nor does it only illuminate 
all these objects in an idle manner ; its beams are operative, enter in, 
fill the pores of things with spirits and impregnate them with powers, 
cause all their emanations, odours, vertues and operations ; springs, 
rivers, minerals and vegetables are all perfected by the sun ; all the 
motion, life and sense of birds, beasts and fishes dependeth on the 
same. Yet the sun is but a little spark among all the creatures that 
are made for the Soul. . . . The sphere of its activity is illimited ; its 
energy is endless upon all its objects. It can exceed the heavens in its 
operations, and run out into infinite spaces. 


A word as to Traherne’s structure, idiom, and use of 
imagery in these two books, and their relation to the special- 
ised modes of expression which have currency with the 
‘* Metaphysicals.”” How he was huddled away into a kind 
of appendix to Vaughan, before Mr. Dobell discovered the 
cardinal inconsistencies between them in style and method, 
is now history. It was indeed an extraordinary error in 
judgment. Traherne shared, indeed, something of Vaughan’s 
preoccupation with the eternal and pantheistic observation 
of Nature, but the quietism and circumspection in language 
of the latter was as alien to Traherne’s exuberant tempera- 
ment as, say, the minuet is to the art of Nijinsky. Asa 
matter of fact, Traherne’s debt to his contemporaries, either 
in language or ideas, is insignificant. And his isolation from 
them is nowhere more emphatic than in his disregard of that 
verbal artifice upon which they expended so much pain and 
thought. There is in Traherne practically nothing of a 
deliberate experimentalism in figurative expression. Where 
they relied upon trope, simile, euphuism, analogy and 
allusion as a vehicle for emotional experience, he, with a 
simpler and more coherent purpose, drew almost solely upon 
a stock of concrete and easily intelligible symbols. Circum- 
locution he avoided as impeding his realisation of quint- 
essential joy. ‘For metaphors conceal,” he says, “ and 
vapours prove.” The ferment of his imagination produced 
in him a simplicity born of a violent spontaneity. It did 
not produce Crashaw’s background of elliptical suggestion. 
He wrote, as it were, with bated breath, impulsively, but 
not cunningly. And there is a divergence which is even more 
thorough than this. Traherne was intrinsically a prose- 
writer, whereas the “‘ Metaphysicals ” were poets. Or rather, 
Traherne was a poet who required the expansion of prose 
and the licence of unrhymed verse in order to give scope to 
the fever of his inspiration. The confinement of metre 
cramped him, and he does not show to the same advantage 
in overcrowding his meaning as did his brother poets. They 
liked it, because it enabled them to concentrate the radia- 
tions of their thought as upon a burning-glass, whereas 
Traherne chafed against the exigencies of rhyme, much as a 
race-horse would against a bearing-rein. His “ essence,” as 
he says, “ was capacity,” and he needed a roomy medium in 
which to pour the flood of his energies. If he went to any 
source it was to the full-throated periods of the Psalms. 
But to say this is not to deny Traherne as a conscious artist. 
If he had not known how to maintain an equilibrium between 
his thought and its musical presentment, he could not have 
imparted that dynamic eagerness and fervour of vision 
which is his peculiar endowment. But though his voice is 
a little muffled in the poems, he never hesitates either in the 
rhythmical mosaic of the Contemplation or the balanced prose 
of the Christian Ethicks. His style is not an elaborate 
keyboard, but in its adequacy to his passion of optimism it 
is at once supple, vigorous and delicate. Its strength, I 
think, lies in the fusion of two qualities—symmetry and 
mobility. He certainly made good his words—“ I speak as 
I am inspired, by Felicity.” 

HaroLp MassINGHAM. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N his recent article on Verhaeren in this journal M. Remy 
I de Gourmont referred the reader to Herr Stefan 
Zweig’s book for another view of the subject. Herr 
Zweig’s book, which has recently been published here by 
Messrs. Constable, should certainly not be missed by any 
reader of the Belgian poet. It is not a calm study of the type 
that the best French critics give us; it is the enthusiastic, 
and even flamboyant work of a disciple. As he is a Teutonic 
disciple, he not unexpectedly considers Verhaeren’s works 
part and parcel of German Culture. As he is a foreign 
disciple, he is less concerned with Verhacren’s formal relations 
to his French predecessors and contemporaries than a 
Frenchman would be, and less interested in discussing 
whether or not the poet’s rhythmical and linguistic innova- 
tions are welcome innovations. He concentrates mainly 
on Verhaeren’s matter and thought; and he is interested 
above all in his attitude towards the changing modern world. 
Poets usually have a tendency to look for beauty in the past 
and in the relics of the past ; Verhaeren himself did so in the 
early part of his career. But melancholy threatens those 
who hanker backwards, and Verhaeren, as Herr Zweig puts 
it, “ freed himself from the immense pressure upon him by 
fleeing into the world.” He accepted the new era, the time 
of machines, of huge towns, of garish urban vice. He did 
not, as politician, regard capitalistic civilisation as the ideal 
type; but he did learn to look on even its most monstrous 
products as symptoms of human energy and aspiration. 
As a poet he learnt not to pronounce judgment, but to 
make it 
The idea of his life to master all resistance by a boundless love, ** aimer 
le sort jusqu’en ses rages’; never to spurn a thing, but to take every- 
thing and enhancc it until it becomes creative, ecstatic pleasure ; to 
welcome every suffering with fresh readiness. 


Herr Zweig’s phrascology is sometimes a little turbid, but 
he is clear enough in his mind. Verhaeren’s attitude 
towards life (at any rate in that portion of his poetry to 
which Herr Zweig chicfly devotes himself) has much in 
common with that of Whitman, and something in common 
with that of the Futurists—who, whatever their absurdities, 
have at any rate realised that dead things are not the only 
ones with an ezsthetic value, and that, however ugly our 
civilisation may be in certain aspects, beneath and behind it 
there are the fermenting energies of the living human spirit, 
which is always sublime to those who can contemplate it. 
The rise and fall of villages and empires, the ebb and flow 
of trade: he sees these things like waving fronds springing 
from that eternal root. 
* * * 
Effort, no matter what its object, has an esthetic as well 

as a moral value for him. 

O la haute existence indomptée et tragique 

Jamais & bout de son effort 


Qui se replie et se cramponne et qui se tord 
Sous la voracité des destins héroiques. 


That stanza comes from a poem called La Joie. So also 
does this, which scarcely expresses most people’s idea of joy : 
Et si tout sombre et si tout casse enfin 
Rester celui de la lutte obstinée 
Pauvre et vaincu, mais la téte acharnée 
Quand méme—et claire encor de l’effort vain. 


This untameable spirit penetrates the poem Ceuvr de Lidge, 
which Verhaeren read to a Fabian audience on Wednesday 
night. And the poem also was a characteristic specimen of 
his art in its treatment of the sounds and sights of modern 
warfare, steel-cupolas, shells and machine guns—things 


which, because they are not old enough to have acquired a 
sentimental halo (as have spears and swords) would, in the 
hands of anyone but a great imaginative artist, almost 
infallibly produce a prosaic effect. 


* * * 


Stefan Zweig’s book is published by Constable’s at 6s. in 
a striking binding of green boards of a kind known in Ger- 
many but new to England. Uniform with it there have 
appeared Emile Faguct’s studies Flaubert and Balzac. 
M. Faguet is an Academician, and one of the best of Academic 
critics. At least one of his books—a Short History of French 
Literature—has already been published in this country ; 
but those who have judged him by that will be surprised at 
the excellence of these two books. The Flaubert especially 
is masterly ; after M. Faguet little remains to be said about 
that “ bitter buffoon.” M. Faguet analyses most subtly and 
convincingly the two strains in Flaubert, the romantic and 
the realistic. People frequently wonder how it was that the 
same man wrote Madame Bovary and Salammbé. But 
romanticism was the malady of Charles Bovary’s wife, and 
naturalism is the bane of Salammbé. It was his longing for 
“* vast horizons, light, or gruesome and violent fictions ” that 
sent Flaubert to ancient Carthage for a subject ; it was the 
naturalist in him that compelled him so to overload it with 
detail that he made it one of the dullest masterpieces in the 
world. Its dulness is freely admitted by M. Faguet. 
“* Salammbé,” he says, “ can be read in three days, but for 
a wager, and with a purpose, and then not with impunity.” 
Flaubert had a poor opinion of life. As he once wrote in 
a letter : 

When quite young I had a’ complete presentment of life. It was 


like a nauseous kitchen smell coming up through a grating; before 
you have touched the food you realise that it will make you sick. 


And he always yearned after the unexperienced, in the best 
romantic manner : 
To think that I shall neve; see China, that I shall never be rocked 


to sleep by the rhythmical step of a camel, that I shall never see the 
shining eyes of a tiger crouching in a bamboo forest. 


But he did not want to escape life; it interested him 
acutely ; even if he found the human animal’s gyrations 
mean and detestable, he could not take his eyes off it. And 
as he was one of the closest observers and most conscientious 
artists who ever lived, and a man, moreover, not obstructed 
by a taste for general ideas, he created individual characters 
which have rarely been equalled. M. Faguet goes so far 
as to say that Madame Bovary is “the most complete 
woman's portrait I know in the whole of literature, including 
Shakespeare and including Balzac.” The statement is not 
easy to dispute; and M. Faguet’s book will throw fresh 
illumination upon Flaubert’s novels even for those who are 
in the constant habit of reading them. 


* * * 


Every frequenter of Charing Cross Road will be sorry to 
hear of the death of Mr. Bertram Dobell, who besides being 
a great bookseller was a critic to whom English literature 
owes much more than it does to many men of far greater 
learning and far greater powers of expression. No one who 
ever entered his shop can have failed to notice how it was 
sprinkled with copies of James Thomson (of the City of 
Dreadful Night) and of Thomas Traherne. Dobell made the 
reputation of Thomson (whose collected works he edited 
after the author’s death) and actually discovered Traherne, 
whose poetical works, acquired by him in manuscript, he 
identified and published for the first time, thereby giving the 
world, after two centuries, the best writings of one of the 
most considerable of English mystical writers. 

Sotomon EacGe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Incredible Adventures. By ALGERNON BLAckwoop. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

The Witch. By Mary Jonnston. Constable. 6s. 

The Second Pollyooly Book. By Epcar Jepson. Hutchin- 


son. 6s. 
Yes. By Mary Acnes Hamiitron. Heinemann. 6s. 

Everybody is loved by somebody, but the converse is also 
truc. We all of us, from the greatest to the least, have our 
blind spots. It is notorious that Tolstoi did not believe in 
Shakespeare, and many people do not believe in God. 
Dr. (a name which my readers will recognise with 
respect), Professor of ——— in the University of (how 
easy this Censor’s English is !) once confessed to me that he 
could see no merit of any kind in Wordsworth. Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood is one of my blind spots. People who know what 
they are talking about assure me that he is mystical, pro- 
found, a seer, an exquisite artist ; I have tried and tried to 
understand what they mean by it, and here, in all humility, 
I renounce the attempt. One thing I can perceive, and that 
is his technical excellence. I can discern that all his words 
are carefully chosen and all his phrases nicely balanced. I 
can admire his possession of an artistic conscience. I can 
see that he does his best. And how many novelists do really 
do their best ? But even the technical excellence does not 
seem to me to extend from the structure of sentences to the 
structure of stories. The most ambitious and elaborate of 
these “‘ incredible adventures ” is called The Dumned, and 
it implies damnation in all sorts of ways; but I cannot 
think that the implications hang together. I do not know 
what part the several characters play. I do not know what 
kind of thrill is meant to be conveyed. There is a sort of 
careful rhythm throughout the story, coming up continually 
on the refrain that “ nothing happened.” To say that one 
wishes something would may seem cheap, but it is to say the 
truth. The idea, of course, is a large one: frustration, 
strangled effort, lack of achievement form perhaps as fine a 
conception of damnation as you could want. So it seemed, 
anyhow, to Browning. But I am not even sure that that is 
what Mr. Blackwood means. On the whole, I think it is 
not. I rather fancy the sounds heard, the suggested closing 
of gates and gnashing of tecth beyond, constitute something 
very positive indeed. On the other hand, I rather fancy 
Mr. Blackwood thinks there are no damned at all, but only 
the damnable thoughts of the damners. It may be that I 
have missed the point. But the business of a writer who 
writes about the damned is surely to make sure that intelli- 
gent people can’t miss the point. The setting is vivid enough. 
There is a vast house, inhabited for many centuries by 
successive believers in damnation; the last believer is 
described thus : 

He was a portly figure, though tall, with masterful, big hands, the 
fingers rather thick and red; and his dignity, that just escaped being 
pompous, held in it something that was implacable. A convinced 
assurance, almost remorseless, gleamed in his eyes when he preached 
especially . . . . he was narrow as a telegraph wire and unbending as 
a church pillar; he was intensely selfish; intolerant as an officer 


of the Inquisition, his bourgeois soul constructed a revolting scheme of 
heaven that was reproduced in miniature in all he did and planned. 








His wife, “a brand snatched from the burning,” became 
under his weight a spiritual slave—worse, a nonentity. 
It was to stay with her when she became a widow that the 
“IT” of the story and his sister went. And this is the sort of 
thing that happened—or, rather, didn’t quite happen : 

The mystery of the place was pretty thick about me just then. It 
was the fall of dusk, and the ghost of slanting sunshine was as unreal 
as though badly painted. The garden stood at attention all about 
me. I cannot explain it, but I can tell it, I think, exactly as it hap- 
that, for the first time, 





pened, for it remains vivid in me for ever 


something almost happened, myself apparently the combining link 
through which it pressed towards delivery : 

I had already turned towards the house. In my mind were pictures 
—not actual thoughts—of the motor, tea on the verandah, my sister, 
Mabel—when there came behind me this tumultuous, awful rush— 
as I left the garden. The ugliness, the pain, the striving to escape, 
the whole negative and suppressed agony that was the Place, focused 
that second into a concentrated effort to produce a result. It was 
a blinding tempest of long frustrate desire that heaved at me, surging 
appallingly behind me like an anguished mob. I was in the act of 
crossing the frontier into my normal self again, when it came, catching 
fearfully at my skirts. I might use an entire dictionary of descriptive 
adjectives yet come no nearer to it than this—the conception of a huge 
assemblage determined to escape with me, or to snatch me back among 
themselves. My legs trembled for an instant, and I caught my breath 
—then turned and ran as fast as possible up the ugly terraces. 

You see the method. You see that it is careful, con- 
scientious, clever, convinced. But does it convince you ? 
If it does, you will like the book very much indeed. And, 
anyway, I ought to say that the first story, The Regeneration 
of Lord Erne, having the simpler theme of a young man 
lacking in the qualities of air and fire, but replenished 
therewith by boisterous mountain-rites of fire and_ .‘ind, 
is a better story and comes nearer to a genuine thrill. But 
that, too, seems to me laboured and long. 

Miss Johnston has so considerable a reputation that there 
is nothing derogatory in saying that her new book will 
certainly not add to it. The period is of James I., and the 
feeling for the period and the delineation of it are exceedingly 
strong and clear. The plot, too, has the elements of change 
and excitement. The gathering storm of suspicion, its 
concentration on its unhappy objects, the terrors and 
brutalities of the witch-trial, the fervour of escape, the 
spaciousness of free adventure in a new world, the return, 
the mischance of detection, the final fate—it is all well 
conceived and rapidly executed. What, then, is wanting? 
Perhaps through an occasional preciosity of language, a 
self-consciousness of diction, but really I think through some 
deeper and indefinable defect, the characters remain a little 
alien from the reader. One is not sufficiently made to care 
what happens. With all the external drama, the story seems 
to me in some essential undramatic. 

The Second Pollyooly Book is just precisely what you will 
expect if you have read Mr. Jepson’s previous books of the 
same kind, and not at all what you will expect if you have 
read only those more serious novels into which he has con- 
descended to admit some of his great powers of irony, insight, 
and wit. Not that The Second Pollyooly Book isn’t wiity in 
its own quite superficial way; it is ingenious, amusing, 
trivial, readable. It is probably having an enormous 
circulation in virtue of these qualities. But we who can form 
some sort of guess of what Mr. Jepson could do if he chose 
must content ourselves with supposing that he wrote it, as 
his readers will read it, just to pass the time. Pollyooly 
herself is, it goes without saying, an impossibly clever and 
charming child, but none the less (if you will permit me the 
paradox) clever and charming for that. 

Yes is ambitious. I do not feel confident that it hits the 
yoal of its ambition, but I do feel confident that it has a very 
good try, and becomes well worth reading in the attempt. 
Miss Hamilton takes nothing for granted. She sees her 
characters for herself. Apparently she knows the jealousies 
and jargons of art schools by direct observation, but her 
people do not depend on their setting for their interest. Her 
central theme is the passion felt for, and by, an artist, an 
original and burning genius—passion which seems to suffer 
extinction under stress of the artist’s concentration on his 
art, but finds itself again in the end. The subsidiary 
relativities of character are mostly well done, and the only 
fault to be found is that the treatment is not in all its details 
of the same scope and competence as the main story. 

GERALD GOULD. 
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CHAMBERLAIN AS SPEAKER 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Speeches. Edited by Cuartes W. 


Boyp. Constable. 2 vols. 145s. net. 


Six months ago nobody could have complained that two 
volumes containing a selection from Joseph Chamberlain’s 
speeches were lacking in actuality. To-day they seem, not 
merely remote, but antediluvian. The war has changed the 
whole world of experience. We can never again think or feel 
in quite the old'way in relation to any theory of government 
or society : certainly we cannot, no matter what happens, 
go back to our former interest in the politics of a Chamber- 
lain—whether the subject matter be his early Radicalism 
or the controversy, so largely unreal even in his hands, 
which filled the last three years of his public life. There is, 
to be sure, something more tangible about the affairs with 
which he was concerned at the Colonial Office ; but they do 
not make much of a showing here. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, in his brief introduction, says that the editor has 
followed his own choice in making the selection. That 
being so, it is creditable to Mr. Boyd that so large a part of 
the first volume should be devoted to the Radical days, and 
that nothing should have been done to diminish the sharpness 
of the contrast between the Birmingham politician of the 
’seventies and the imperial statesman of the South African 
decade. 

Mr. Chamberlain, said the present Prime Minister in his 
obituary tribute, “‘ introduced and perfected a new style of 
speaking, equally removed from that of either of the great 
masters of speech who then had the ear of the House and 
the nation, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. If he kept, as 
a rule, closer to the ground, he rarely digressed, and he 
never lost his way.” That, of course, is true. Chamber- 
lain’s style, as here fully displayed, is not at all like any 
other. In analysing and estimating it as a means of expres- 
sion, persuasion, or attack, we may put aside not only all 
the older models of English oratory—from Chatham and 
Burke, through Canning, Macaulay and Disraeli to Joseph 
Cowen and Lord Rosebery—but all, or nearly all, the 
prominent speakers representative of later methods. Cham- 
berlain’s way of speaking is not further from Gladstone’s 
than from Mr. Lloyd George’s at one extreme or Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s at another. Or, for a different kind of contrast, put 
a Chamberlain speech alongside one of Mr. Balfour’s or Lord 
Morley’s. The one has no variation, no hesitant or tentative 
statements ; it never contains a phrase in brackets ; whereas 
every speech by Lord Morley or Mr. Balfour is full of 
parentheses and qualifications, of suggestions thrown out 
amid the play of mind or of historical memory. There was 
no end of skill and dexterity in Chamberlain, but it was 
not play of mind. He was never inquiring or exploring ; he 
was never in doubt. For him there were no two sides to any 
question—even though he had, in most cases, himself stood 
upon both sides at different times. In all these 744 pages 
you will not come upon the sign of a ragged sentence, or a 
statement that is not plain, prosaic, elementary, and 
entirely commonplace. And yet the impression you get 
from reading through the whole is certainly not that Cham- 
berlain was a mob orator or a platform entertainer. If he 
was the most lucid of speakers, he was also one who de- 
manded the close attention of his audience, and—beyond 
an occasional stroke of irony, an obvious allusion, or a very 
infrequent anecdote—he never troubled to change the note. 

This may be one way of saying that Chamberlain belonged 
to an earlier generation of political instructors (or to a 
certain geographical tradition), and that he could never 
have been very successful with a metropolitan audience of 
to-day. Look, for example, at a speech on tariff reform 
and unemployment delivered at Limehouse in 1904 and 





compare it with another Limehouse speech of which we 
have all heard, delivered some five years later. The first, 
as given here, fills a little over twenty pages. The whole is 
hard unrelieved statement and argument: the East End 
could not have got either a shout or a laugh out of it. All 
the world knows what East and West End alike got out of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Limehouse oration, which opened a new 
era and added a fresh term to the political currency. This 
comparison is certainly not a disparagement of the elder 
politician: it serves merely to point a contrast, and to 
illustrate the Chamberlain method of appealing to the 
democracy. 

Among the impressions which an attentive reader may 
derive from going systematically through this self-revelation 
of a typical Englishman there is one, we think, which would 
not be seriously disputed. It is that the Radical speeches 
contain far more force and fundamental sincerity than 
could be found by anyone in those of the last phase. True, 
the earlier programme (a wider franchise, rating reform, 
small holdings, and the rest) would not stir the people to-day, 
and must have been imperfectly inspiring even thirty years 
ago. But in the man who proclaimed it, and the speeches 
that enforced it, during the arid period of later Glad- 
stonianism, there was a keener sense of democracy and a 
braver note of hope than one can hear in the mechanical 
appeals to the imperialist sentiment which served in part 
to clothe the nakedness of the tariff crusade. After 1887, 
and certainly after 1899, the preaching of imperial unity as 
an idea was very nearly unnecessary in England. Cham- 
berlain’s continual hammering could do little for it; and 
when he persisted in repeating, “I ask for preferential 
tariffs in order to keep the Empire together,” the appeal, 
apart from his loose hold of industrial fact and economic 
theory, became rather tiresome. Chamberlain put his plea 
plainly and courageously, and he did not shrink from 
avowing, sometimes, that his scheme might involve a 
material sacrifice for the British people. But what was 
wrong with him, first and last, was poverty of the social 
sense, an absence of social vision. The defect is proclaimed 
in every one of these astonishing examples of mental energy 
and argumentative skill. 

Mr. Boyd’s selection is good as illustrating the range of 
Chamberlain’s activities ; but not all of his enterprises are 
fully exhibited. About a dozen only of the speeches here 
quoted were made in the House, and we are given very few 
of the defences of the South African war—the first, delivered 
a few days after the Boer ultimatum, is perhaps the most 
effective of all examples of Chamberlain’s slashing manner. 
We may regret that, with one very small exception, all the 
utterances on international affairs are omitted. No one, in 
these days, would ask for the speech in which the then 
Colonial Secretary told France to mend her manners, or the 
one in which England was reminded, @ propos of Russia, 
that he who sups with the devil must use a long spoon. 
But we should have been glad to have the proposal for a 
defensive alliance between Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States, for which Chamberlain was snubbed by his 
own party and ridiculed by his opponents. The minor 
exception referred to is a short passage from a reply to 
Prince Biilow. Chamberlain, discussing the possible need 
of severer measures in South Africa for bringing the war to 
an end, had said that if such measures should be necessary 
England could find examples among Continental nations 
which so far she had “never even approached.” The 
remark provoked a storm in Germany, where the implied 
comparison between the British Army in South Africa and 
the German Army in France during the campaign of 1870-1 
was regarded as an unpardonable insult. The Imperial 


Chancellor, infinitely milder than other speakers in the 
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Reichstag, administered a gentle rebuke: “ The German 
army,” he said, “‘:stands far too high and its escutcheon is 
far too clean that it should be affected by distorted judg- 
ments (schiefe Urteile).” To this Chamberlain’s retort 
was the once famous: “ What I have said, I have said. I 
withdraw nothing, 1 qualify nothing, i defend nothing.” 
That was in January, 1902. ! 





But now ! 


BERLIN AT BABYLON 
The Excavations at Babylon. By Roserr 
Macmillan. 21s. net. 

There is a very strong temptation to say that none but a 
German could have written this book. This is perhaps 
untrue ; but it is certainly true that Dr. Koldewey’s disin- 
terested energy in labouring for fifteen years at so com- 
paratively tedious a task as the Babylonian mounds, and 
his care with measurements and maps are in the best German 
tradition ; and that, on the other hand, few Englishmen 
of like enthusiasm and scholarship could have written a 
book on such a subject which would be so superlatively dull 
to the general reader. Even with the help of the excellent 
illustrations, the general reader will fail to crawl through the 
book, for Dr. Koldewey scarcely ever suggests the life that 
was lived in the city he is unveiling, and his imagination 
stops short at efforts like “* We can well imagine a red-haired, 
but not a green-haired lion (see above, p. 28).”” Lions, inci- 
dentally, are amongst the most interesting things he has 
discovered. He gives a most fascinating coloured repro- 
duction of one of the lions which decorated the great pro- 
cessional road of the god Marduk. The beast has all the 
decorative quality of the magnificent bronze Byzantine 
lion at South Kensington ; but it is more naturalistic, less 
conventional than that, and the avidity of its mouth and 
eyes, the minatory stalk of its muscular legs and the sweep of 
its tail, would thrill Mr. Bernard Shaw himself, who is well 
known to be a connoisseur in lions. Very detailed study, 
however, of the objets dart which he has found has been 
impossible to Dr. Koldewey, owing to the lack of room in his 
expeditionary house; but doubtless they are still being 
studied at Berlin by critics and philologists who are too old 
for even the last ban of the Landsturm. Dr. Koldewey’s 
task has been to dig deep into large portions of the many 
square miles that Babylon occupied ; and to fix, little by 
little, the sites and contours of streets, temples, and city 
walls. War, time, and the depredations of brick merchants 
have left little of Babylon save fragmentary walls. The 
excavator in his fifteen years of work has had few such 
excitements as were experienced by the explorers of Mycense 
and of Knossos. A small Hellenic statuette, a broken 
enamelled tile, the remains of a basalt animal, the lower 
courses of a mighty wall, the buried foundations of a great 
temple gate ; things like these are his clous. He plods on at 
uniform pace; and does not get excited even when he is 
describing the one Babylonian thing (besides the great wall 
on which two chariots could drive abreast) which has im- 
pressed itself upon the imagination of mankind in general : 
the great tower which stood in the Peribolos of Etemenanki— 
the Vatican of Babylon. There is as yet no confirmation of 
the general notion (based only on a deduction from Herodo- 
tus) that the tower of Babel was built in stepped terraces : 
quite possibly there was one straight sweep of steps beginning 
far from the tower’s base and leading to the top. The com- 
plete height of the tower is also unknown, but the inscrip- 
tions of the kings concerning it are phrased in words of 
Pentateuchal lordliness. Nabopolassar says: “ At this 
time Marduk commanded me . . . ; the tower of Babylon, 
which in the time before me had become weak, and had been 
brought to ruin, to lay its foundation firm on the bosom of 


KoLDEWEY. 


—— 


the underworld, while its top should stretch heavenwards.” 
Nebuchadnezzar says : “ To raise up the top of Etemenanki 
that it may rival heaven, I laid to my hand.” The 
materials mentioned were mud brick, burnt brick, asphalt, 
mud, and mighty cedars of Lebanon. It was a long, long 
way to Lebanon, but the place seems to have commanded 
the world’s market in cedars. The cedar-wood, presumably, 
was to roof the temple at the top of the tower; and there 
the “‘ wise men of the Chaldees ” lay all night and communed 
with the stars. 

Dr. Koldewey, as we have indicated, does not divert himself 
much with the wise men and the stars. The Babylonians 
to him are primarily men who left buried ruins which it 
has been his business to disinter ; he prefers to concentrate 
on that aspect of their activities. But his patient labours 
will be invaluable to those who come after him. Only a 
small portion of Babylon has been dug out yet, but when the 
whole has been surveyed, the mass, even of fragmentary 
materials, is bound, upon thorough examination and col- 
lation, to speak something new to us of life and thought in 
one of the greatest citics, and the greatest of all the walled 
cities, that man has ever built. At present the chief thing 
that strikes the observer is the omnipresence of the works 
and influence of the herbivorous Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
at once the Louis Quatorze and the Baron Haussmann of 
his country. 


NIGERIA 
Through Unknown Nigeria. By Jonun R. Rapuaev. Werner 
Laurie. 15s. net. 


With the Tin Gods. By Mrs. Horace Tremuetr. Lane. 
12s. net. 


‘ ? 


The term “ unknown ” is by this time applicable to but 
a few parts of Nigeria, and upon none of these does Mr. 
Raphael’s Through Unknown Nigeria touch. The title there- 
fore is a misleading one, and naturally produces a certain 
irritation in the reader. For to one expecting a story of travel 
through unexplored regions a rather tiresome narration of 
travel chiefly by railway is exasperating, especially as little 
or no new light has been thrown upon the country or its 
inhabitants. It does not require a lengthy and expensive 
tour in Nigeria to discover that human nature, including 
official human nature, is variable. And yet a large propor- 
tion of this book is devoted to the idiosyncrasies of sundry 
favourably and otherwise disposed Europeans. 

The author started with a very laudable desire to benefit 
the official class in Nigeria, but a slight contretemps at 
Kano appears to have affected his zeal. And yet the 
present reviewer can assure Mr. Raphael that the officials 
there were then working not less hard and under not less 
trying conditions than in other places. Later he attempts 
to show that the officials had grievances, but beyond giving 
an interesting list of some small cases which came before 
the Assistant Resident of a Division he has failed to make 
clear what these grievances were. Had he given a picture 
(by no means uncommon) of some tired assessing officer 
at 7 p.m., by the light of an inefficient lamp, in a twelve-foot 
mud hut very much fly-pestered, finishing the necessary 
written part of his day’s work, which began at 6 a.m., and 
during which he has assessed eleven villages, heard number- 
less appeals, run a traverse of fifteen miles and plotted it, 
the reader would have realised that here was a case 
of underpayment and overwork. But still things have 


improved in Nigeria, prospects are better, and soon, no 
doubt, even buildings will improve. For since the book was 
written many things have happened: the two Nigerias are 
one, the railway service has greatly improved, Kaduna has 
been chosen for headquarters, and Kano excels Zaria in the 
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multitude of new trading concerns. In fact, Through 

Unknown Nigeria is not even up to date. And this was 
bound to be the case with a book which deals so largely 

with details of numbers of trading concerns, railway time- 
tables, and so forth, instead of with the more permanent 
aspects of a country which is well worth writing about. 

There is some useful information with regard to mining 
licences and notes on costume (chiefly pagan), but too much 
space is devoted to “ boys’ and carriers, who are already 
familiar figures, and the farmer and the local notables, 
who are the backbone of the country, are passed over almost 
in silence. The author’s remarks on cruelty to animals are 
strong, and justly so; but he will be surprised to learn that 
every new official makes a determined effort to remedy this 
unsatisfactory state of things. But here one is up against 
natives who are hardened by centuries of callousness and 
whose powers of enduring physical pain are almost incredible. 
If a few words to the Native Administration had been able 
to work the desired change, animals would have ceased 
years since to suffer from sore backs. We do not feel 
convinced that the author has really gripped the under- 
lying principle of the administration of the Northern Pro- 
vinces, and the account of the most important modern 
development of it—viz., the Beit-el-Mal—is not very satis- 
factory. One may add that unnecessarily split infinitives 
do not add lustre to a book which for the most part is 
characterised by slovenliness and written without distinction, 
while the attempts at transliteration of Hausa words are 
deplorable, the worst instance being “ bombature”’ for 
“babban bature.” The illustrations are, however, good and 
numerous. 

With the Tin Gods is a thoroughly readable volume dealing 
with a visit to Nigeria, written in a pleasantly racy style by 
a lady who went out to West Africa in a cheerful spirit and 
has made good use of her powers of observation and descrip- 
tion. There is a good chapter on marriage and Nigerian 
women, which in spite of inaccuracies contains much that 
is sound and many shrewd comments. Mrs. Tremlett is 
puzzled at the absence of dignified dames corresponding to 
the fine old men common among the Hausa population. 
But no European has ever yet seen an upper-class Hausa 
woman except heavily veiled, and even so but seldom. The 
author’s statement is misleading and claims a knowledge 
which we believe to be unattainable by a European. 

The chapter on company promoting probably does not 
refer exclusively to Nigeria, but might well be laid to heart 
by the British public. Mrs. Tremlett witnessed and has 
described a Bori dance—a not very edifying spectacle, 
perhaps, and now rapidly becoming rarer under Government 
disapprobation, but one which, being typical, deserves 
recording. Such minor mistakes as occur are more than 
compensated for by the spirited manner of the book, its 
frank and sometimes caustic criticisms, and the admirable 
illustrations which it contains. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fragments from Old Letters. Ed. to E. D. W. (1869-1892). Dent. 
4s. 6d. net. Do. Second Series. 4s. 6d. net. 


The artist in the letter-writer is the artist only in so far as he can 
reveal not life, but himself. But these letters of Dowden’s to the 
lady who subsequently became his second wife are not really letters at 
all, for the simple reason that, subjectively, Dowden is not in them at 
all. In hardly a single letter does he unbuckle the armour of his 
critical and professional self and let us see the man encased within it. 
In short, these letters lack the personal touch. That is not to say that 
Dowden does not discuss or analyse his own feelings. The point is 
that he discusses them not as the man, but as the critic. He is always 
frock-coated ; you can never catch him in his dressing-gown. And 





this severe, tight-laced, and repressive attitude, whatever its value to 
the impartial critic of prose or poetic form, is not much good to the 
letter-writer. His correspondence is, in fact, a rough and heterogeneous 
draught of Dowden’s more unified and tempered criticisms. A little 
polishing and you have the Dowden of Shakespeare, Victor Hugo, and 
Shelley, the sane, the discriminating, the solid, and knowledgeable 
Dowden, who rendered such considerable service to English 
literature. The only personal element they reveal is the stoical disci- 
pline of it. As criticism, his letters, if not brilliantly imaginative, are 
thoroughly just and excellent. And the one ray of new light they 
throw on his point of view is that it was not nearly so conservative as 
it is generally reputed. It is interesting to note that in 1887 he writes 
of Tolstoi as “* the largest among living creatures ” on the strength of 
War and Peace. Mrs. Humphry Ward, on the other hand, he found too 
much in earnest about “the synoptic Evangelists and the German 
critics.” In quantity, though not in out-of-the-wayness, of reading 
he must have gone near Professor Saintsbury. 


The Idealistic Reaction Against Science. 
Translated by AGNes McCasgitt. Macmillan. 


By Proressor ALIoTTa. 
12s. net. 


Probably in real life Professor Aliotta is as modest and sensible as 
anyone else ; why, then, in philosophy should he display what in any 
other study would be called ridiculous arrogance and superstitious 
credulity ? It is arrogance to be so very sure that philosophers of all 
schools have been completely wrong about the universe, and to dismiss 
them all (for that is what it comes to) on the ground that their thought 
was not “ concrete *’ enough, never explaining exactly what this means, 
and constantly using the same phrases in different senses without 
noticing any ambiguity. And it is credulous to think that all reality 
must be spiritual, and that a personal God must exist, merely because 
otherwise (though the reasoning is most obscure) some unwarrantably 
assumed necessity as to the nature of thought would fall to the ground. 
Why is this sort of thing, which in a real science would not be tolerated, 
not only tolerated but normal in philosophy ? For the author is not 
peculiar, he is typical ; hardly a philosopher but unhesitatingly deduces, 
by obviously precarious processes, the most tremendous results from 
remote and ill-defined premises. The chief reason seems to be that 
philosophy (such is the force of tradition) clings to the legacy it has 
inherited from pre-scientific times, when the power of abstract reasoning 
to solve the riddle of the universe was overrated. Also we must remem- 
ber that the method has one great attraction—its practitioners cannot 
be refuted. This was noticed by Descartes. “Their fashion of philoso- 
phising is well suited to persons whose abilities fall below mediocrity ; 
for the obscurity of the distinctions and principles which they use 
enables them to speak of all things with as much confidence as if they 
really knew them, and to defend all that they say on any subject against 
the most subtle and skilful, without its being possible for anyone to 
convict them of error.’ This privilege remains as attractive to-day as 
it was in 1637, and so no doubt large, learned, boastful books like this 
of Professor Aliotta’s will be produced until philosophy abates the 
extravagance of its traditional claims. Until then it will be a happy 
hunting ground for those “* whose abilities fall below mediocrity,’ and 
a philosophical treatise will produce on the candid reader much the 
effect of a work on astrology. 


The Cliffs. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Doughty's Travels in Arabia Deserta is one of the greatest 
books of its kind ever written ; but we confess that we are not amongst 
those who appreciate his verse. The Cliffs, which was originally issued 
five years ago, has become topical—it deals with a German invasion, 
Zeppelins, spies and so on—but no lapse of time can make it anything 
better than “ quaint,” from Hobbe’s first soliloquy to the final speech 
of Sir Robert Bond, beginning : 


“* How longs my soul, and burns my heart and pants ” 


By Cuaries M. Dovucury. 


For Mr. Doughty’s politics are as simple as his vocabulary is complex. 


Collins : The Nation's 


The Panama Canal. By C. Recinavp Enock. 
Library. 1s. net. 

A handy little book summarising the widely discussed subjects which 
have come up in connection with the building of the Canal. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter is on the “ Conquest of the Mosquito,” 
which describes the advance made since the investigations of Sir 
Patrick Manson and Sir Ronald Ross nearly twenty years ago, to the 
practical abolition of deaths from malaria in the Canal Zone by the 
Sanitary Department. 


The Boys’ Book of Stamp Collecting. By Doveiss B. AnmsTRone. 
Grant Richards. 6s. 
The author has the romance of stamp collecting at his fingers’ ends, 
and he has the gift of making his subject interesting, we should imagine, 
even to those persons who have never thrilled at the discovery of an 
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error or noticed the different varieties of what was, apparently, the same 
stamp. But we wish the chapter on “ Philatelic Finance ” had been 
omitted. We should be sorry to think that many boys had been 
attracted towards stamp collecting by the inducement of possible 


pecuniary advantages. 


THE CITY 
To is no general tendency in markets, for in 


some stocks prices are inclined to sag, whereas in 

other divisions a pronounced demand has sprung 
up. Thus, Brazil Government Loans have improved con- 
siderably in price, the exchange being so much more favour- 
able, and holders of loans in default can now sell at over 70 
the funding scrip they receive in exchange for their coupons, 
which means that instead of receiving 5 per cent. interest 
in paper, they may, by disposing of their scrip, receive 
about 4 per cent. in cash. Shell Transports are rising daily, 
these shares being in keen demand, for it is freely stated 
that the Company has had the best year in its history. It 
has had large Government contracts, and owing to over- 
production in America has been able to buy there cheaply, 
which has probably more than compensated for restricted 
shipments from Russia and Roumania. The shares are now 
about 77s. 6d., and if last year’s dividend is maintained, as 
appears probable, the yield on this price equals about 9 per 
cent. Some demand has arisen for cement shares, it being 
thought that this article will be in request to make good war 
damage. J. & P. Coats, the great sewing cotton combine, 
have issued a disappointing report, showing a net profit of 
£2,634,389 for the year ended June last, as compared with 
£2,903,230 for the previous year. The dividend, which 
since 1909 has been 35 per cent., is reduced to 30 per cent., 
and nothing is placed to reserve, although in 1912-13 
£500,000 was thus allocated. Against this, however, the 
Company carries forward £1,016,493 as compared with 
£607,909 a year ago. The directors have evidently become 
alarmed at the effects of the war, for they hint in their 
report that Ordinary dividends may have to be reduced or 
suspended next year unless conditions improve materially. 
The Company has such large interests on the Continent that 
it stands to los heavily by the war. 


* * * 


The state of the cotton spinning trade is shown by an 
analysis by Mr. W. F. Tattersall, the well-known Manchester 
expert, of the stocktaking results of 64 Lancashire cotton- 
spinning companies with a total share and loan capital of 
about 3$ millions. During the year ending November, 32 
of these companies made a total profit of £74,509, and 32 
a loss of £70,853, which works out at 1 per cent. for the year 
on the share capital, as compared with 13 per cent: during 
the preceding twelve months. The New York Stock 
Exchange opened a week ago for dealings in stocks under 
certain restrictions. A few of the stocks which are known 
to be largely held in Europe are excluded for the time being, 
as New York is afraid of the flood of selling that might 
otherwise come from this side. The Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange opened a week previously, and thus far the 
results of the re-opening of both Exchanges have been 
satisfactory. During the first day or two, indeed, prices 
rose sharply, but the pace was too fast to last, and prices 
have eased somewhat. I hear from American quarters 
which are usually pessimistic that the outlook there is now 
regarded much more favourably than since the outbreak of 
war. If the Railroads obtain their 5 per cent. rate increase, 
as is thought likely, prices may rise sharply. Already some 
American securities, and in particular those of the Southern 
Pacific, frequently recommended in these notes, have risen 
appreciably. 


* uk 3 


The fact that the Government Gold Mining Areas (Modder- 
fontein) Consolidated, Ltd., has announced its first results— 
viz., for the month of November—shows that after some years 
of development work this Company has reached the pro- 
ducing stage, which is interesting in that the South African 


Government is directly concerned in its prosperity. If | 
mistake not, the origin of the Government’s participation 
goes back to the days of the Kruger régime, when several 
mining companies, to save licence duties, took out surface 
rights only on certain lands, which it was not at that time 
thought were gold bearing. These areas were known as 
Bewaarplaatsen, and the question of who was entitled to 
the mineral rights was for years a bone of contention between 
the Government and the mining magnates. Some of these 
Bewaarplaatsen were afterwards sold to companies to whose 
claims they were contiguous, but a large block of them was 
formed into the Company referred to above. The Govern- 
ment shares in the net profits on a sliding scale, with a 
minimum of 10 per cent. and a maximum of 50 per cent. 
of the total, and on the exhaustion of the mine the Govern- 
ment takes 10 per cent. of the net proceeds of the plant, 
buildings and equipment owned by the Company. This 
Company owns 2,633 claims, and will in all probability 
become one of the largest gold mines in the world. Four 
large shafts have been sunk, and a reduction plant, capable 
of treating fifty thousand tons of ore per month, has now 
been constructed and will be largely extended; the first 
crushing return to the end of November shows a loss of 
£6,414, but such loss is merely an apparent one, for on the 
first working of the reduction plant a large amount of 
gold is always absorbed by the plates, and is recovered 
later on. In the present case it is estimated that about 
£18,000 worth of gold has been thus absorbed and is in 
circulation in the plant. 


* * * 


The 1915 issue of that valuable work of reference, “ The 
Stock Exchange Year Book,” made its appearance on 
Tuesday last, and its two thousand odd pages are as usual 
full of information regarding the many thousands of securi- 
ties dealt in in the United Kingdom. As was only to be 
expected, the preface makes less agreeable reading than on 
previous occasions, and not at all pleasant is the list of 
Governments and companies already in arrear with their 
interest payments. These include the Governments of 
Brazil and Mexico, whilst other Brazilian defaulters are 
both the State and City of Bahia, the City of Manaos, the 
City of Rio de Janeiro and the City of Santos, although in 
some cases the money to meet engagements is in hand, but 
owing to difficulties of exchange cannot be remitted to 
Europe. Among railways, the principal companies which 
are behind with their interest payments are the Brazil 
Railway Company, the Madeira-Mamore and the Soro- 
cabana, the Mexico North Western, the National Railways 
of Mexico, the Paraguay Central and the North Western of 
Peru. Among companies behind with their interest pay- 
ments on Debentures are the International Mercantile 
Marine Company and Alabama Traction Light and Power 
Company (both American concerns), St. Petersburg Land and 
Mortgage Company, City of San Paulo Improvements 
Company, Ecuadorian Corporation, Mexican National 
Packing Company, Mountain Copper Company, Buenos 
Ayres Port and City Tramways, Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Canadian Collicries (Dunsmuir), Canadian North Pacific 
Fisheries, Canadian Western Lumber Company and Colum- 
bia River Lumber Company. It will be seen that Canada is 
well represented, and hardly a day passes without this list 
being added to, and as the most usual dates of interest 
payments are January Ist and July Ist, the beginning of 
the year will probably witness a large addition to the 
number of defaulting companies. All the foregoing cases 
relate to interest on Loans and Debentures; if dividend 
payments were included, a most formidable list could be 
compiled, but already it can be seen what a heavy toll the 
war will levy upon investors in the shape of defaulted or 
suspended payments. The thought that next year twelve- 
and-one-half per cent. of such interest and dividends as he 
does receive will be deducted as Income Tax will hardly 
console the investor, and will undoubtedly result in an 
increased demand for higher yielding investments. 

Emit Davies. 
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By R. E. FORREST 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS of R. E. FORREST'S 
PREVIOUS NOVELS : 


The Morning Post.—'’ Never have the causes and the situation created 
by the Indian Mutiny been so vividly described as in Mr. R. E. Forrest's novel 
“The Touchstone of Peril.’ ... The heroines are chermingly drawn, each 
character is lifelike and contributes to the impression produced by this admirably 
written tale, which conveys an inimitable picture of men and things, both 
English and Indian, in our Eastern Empire. 

The Times of India.— ‘The Touchstone of Peril’ is the best Anglo- 
Indian novel that has appeared for some years. The scenery and the surround- 
ings are intensely and entirely Indian. 

The Spectator.—"* Eight Days’ is a narrative of the most absorbing and 
pathetic interest." 

James Payn.—" I used to think that as a picture of native life in India and 
of Anglo-Indian life, and also of the great drama of the Indian Mutiny, ‘ The 
Touchstone of Peril’ could never be beaten. It must now own a superior in 
* Eight Days,’ which, however, is written by the same author, Mr. Forrest. The 
book remains to my mind one of the most enthralling that has been written 
within my recollection." 

Conan Doyte.—“I look upon ‘Eight Days’ as a really great book 
quite the best thing that has been done, I think, upon the Mutiny.” 

The Times.—* ‘The Bond of Blood,’ by R. E. Forrest, exhibits the same 
perfect understanding of the natives as was shown in the author's great tale of 
the Mutiny, ‘Eight Days,’ and an acquaintance with their manners and mode 
of life not surpassed by Mr. Rudyard Kipling himself." 
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BERNARD SHAW 


In various towns, mostly in 
the North of England, some 
difficulty in securing copies of 
“Common Sense About the 
War” has been experienced. 
The statement that Mr. G. B. 
Shaw's publication is out 
of print is ABSOLUTELY 
UNTRUE. Any bookstall or 
newsagent _can obtain copies 
promptly, and readers are 
particularly asked to send the 
Publisher particulars of any 
unwillingness to do so. 
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This week’s ECONOMIST will 
contain a supplement showing the 
effects of the war upon business and 
finance in all parts of the world. 
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PB arn SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). The Spring Term opens on January 14th. For full 
particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham School, York, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
ELL-EDUCATED LADY (22), fluent French and German. owning 
dictaphone and typewriter, seeks post, preferably in private family. Amiable 
companion : nominal salary —C. Britson, 98 Regent Road. Leicester. 


NDEXING.—Competent Woman Graduate see additional work. 
Box 267, Tut New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 











ORWEGIAN LADY, graduated at Kristiania University 
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Fabian Research Department 


HE DEPARTMENT exists because it realises that, 
a living movement, it must provide for growth and expansion. 
suffered first from a dogmatism that shirked practical problems, 


if Socialism is to be 
Socialism 
and then 


from clever solutions of those problems which were not adopted, and not re-examined 
with a view to finding out whether their unpopularity was not due to a misfit, 


psychological or political. 
consideration. 


The Department keeps our ideas under continuous re- 
Its aim is to build up on the basis, not only of sound theory and 


authenticated fact—kept accurate by continual revision—but of sympathetic obser- 
vation of human impulses, a body of doctrine that shall be the result of co-operative 


effort. 
of the Fabian Society and of Socialism. 


In addition to organising two conferences at the 
Fabian Summer School—the latter of which extended 
over a fortnight, and discussed State and Industrial 
Insurance, as well as the Control of Industry—the 
Department has been responsible for several publica- 
tions. It has issued, through the Fabian Society, a 
penny Tract on Public and Private Electricity 
Supply, by C. Ashmore Baker ; and five of its draft 
reports have already appeared as special supplements 
to THE New SraresMAn. These are :— 

THE RURAL PROBLEM: Draft Report 
of Committee of Enquiry by H. D. Harben. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION _ IN 
GERMANY : Report by W. S. Sanders. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT: First 
Draft Report of the Insurance Committee. 

CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT-SHARING : 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT : 
Drafts of the first two Parts of the Report on 
the Control of Industry, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb. 

The two Committees of Enquiry are pursuing their 
work. ‘The Control of Industry Committee has got 
into regular touch with most of the larger, and many 
of the smaller, Trade Unions. It has assembled 
what is undoubtedly the best existing co'lection of 
current ‘Trade Union documents of all sorts and a 
unique mass of information as to the organisation 
throughout the world of the so-called brainworking 
professions. The draft of Part III. of its Report is 
now under revision, and will appear in due course as 


We believe that the effect of such effort will be the perpetual rejuvenation 


the defects and shortcomings ot Part I. of the 
National Insurance Act, and has begun to deal with 
the expensive system of life insurance by weekly 
premiums by Collecting Societies and Private Com- 
panies. The whole field of industrial insurance now 
lies before it for investigation. The Research 
Department has become well known throughout the 
Trade Union movement and among those concerned 
in Insurance Administration. 

The members of the Department can arrange for 
lectures to suitable bodies in their localities on any of 
the problems into which enquiries are being made. 
For such purposes the Department is prepared to 


‘ supply lectures. 


In addition to this a series of fortnightly meetings is 
being held after the New Year. These will deal 
partly with the Enquiry now proceeding into 
Associations of Professionals, partly with some of the 
more general problems raised by the Enquiry into 
Trade Unionism. They will be held at 8 p.m. in 
the Fabian Hall at 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W., as follows :-— 
ASSOCIATIONS OF PROFESSIONALS. 
i. MeEpIcaL, Thursday, 14th January. 
TRADE UNIONISM: Amatcamarion v. 
FEDERATION. Thursday, 28th January. 
ASSOCIATIONS OF PROFESSIONALS. 
ii. EnGingertnc. Thursday, 11th February. 
TRADE UNIONISM IN ITALY. 
Thursday, 25th February. 
ASSOCIATIONS OF PROFESSIONALS. 
iii, “TEACHING. Thursday, 11th March, 





a supplement to THe New Sraresman. The In- TRADE UNIONISM: Benerirs. 


surance Enquiry has already thrown much light on Thursda’, 25th March, 
For all these purposes the Department needs workers and money. We cannot carry on 
our enquiries successfully without considerable labour and expense, notably for postage 
and printing, and travelling on enquiries. We therefore appeal not only to members 
of the Fabian Society but to all who are in sympathy with our work of Research for 
what personal assistance they can give us, and to such of them as can afford it for 
donations, or better still, annual subscriptions to our funds. 


R. P. ARNOT, Secretary. G. BERNARD SHAW, Chairman. 


Pasian Orrice: 25 Toruitt Street, Westminster. G, D. H. COLE, Vice-Chairman. 
Decenber, 1914. G. P. BLIZARD, Hon. Secretary. 
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